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Editorial 


No Time for Prophecy 


lf you were born at Eagleville you are likely to have a certain 
quality, hard to present in detail but extremely obvious. You are not 
modest, neither are you immodest; you are neither conceited nor hum- 
ble; nor are you selfish or unselfish. You are neither open nor con- 
cealed. You tremble on the brinks of all these, and leave your audience 
confused and conscious of a gaping void in the department of prophecy. 
Eagleville was established to baffle the prophets. 

Dr. John Edwin Windrow was born at Eagleville. 

And the moral of this is to approach with conservatism any prophecy 
you may be inclined to make as to where Mr. Windrow is at any given 
time, what he may be doing, and what his immediate motives are. His 
mind is always in motion and it runs on many tracks, and the schedule 
is known only to God. 

He grew up in Eagleville, breathed its air, absorbed its ideals, and 
took on its ways. One of its ways was to go to college if at all possible. 
The impossible was, and remains, a remote term in the Windrow lexi- 
con. So he went to college at nearby Murfreesboro. In college he 
managed to frustrate the prophets and graduate with considerable 
prestige. There followed important engagements in the public schools 
of Tullahoma and Clarksville. The prophets puckered their collective 
brow and played it safe, “He'll either teach them a good school or 
burn the building down.” The building remained intact. 

Then, in the late summer of 1925, President Bruce Payne, who liked 
nothing better than to practice prophecy on the unpredictable, offered 
Windrow the secretaryship of the Peabody Alumni. That was almost 
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a third of a century ago. The assignment has been enlarged impres- 
sively. It now includes a Professorship, an Editorship, an Ambassador- 
ship to Educational Meetings with many Portfolios, a Sunday School 
Superintendency, an Agrarianship, a Directorship of Public Relations 
and Public Services, a Healership of Wounded Hearts, a Photographer- 
ship of People, Picnics, Panoramas, and a few hundred casual assign- 
ments made as the demand arises, singly not of special importance but 
collectively vital. In ways as effective as unpredictable, he has solved 
the problems committed to him. Windrow’s duties have outgrown the 
campus, the state, and spread into the world’s various quarters. But 
the job has had to hustle to keep up with its secretary. 
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The Problem of the Mediocre 
Graduate Student 


JOHN ERLE GRINNELL 
Dean, College of Education 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale 


“Mediocre” in this context is a generous word. Moreover I do not 
imply by using the singular number that the mediocre student is unique 
—or even rare. Actually he and his brothers are legion. Though I 
shall make no effort to prove the assertion I must say that the problem 
is felt with most force in state colleges and colleges of education. In 
any case my close observation has been limited to such colleges. These 
I have watched over with the jealous eyes of a Dean for better than a 
quarter of a century. 


Democratization of education, my friends glibly tell me, accounts 
for the large number of well-intentioned but meagerly endowed men 
and women who press on for the master’s degree a year or five years 
or many years after graduation from college. That is only part of the 
answer and perhaps the smaller part. The rapidly increasing popu- 
lation of teachers is offered as another obvious answer. The more 
teachers we have the more will come back for graduate work, these 
informants hold. It is crowded at the foot of the ladder and they want 
to get up a rung or two. That answer, too, has the ring of the obvious, 
but it simply suggests that we might expect a larger number of the able 
ones than we had in graduate work a generation ago. It does not 
account for the hordes of chronic “C” and “C+-” students who pour 
into the graduate classes of any college that will admit them. Surely 
many of them are content with the agreeable mediocrity of the lower 
rungs of the ladder. 


To look full face at the problem let us attempt to categorize all our 
graduate students in education. Would not the categories be somewhat 
as follows: 
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1. Those who come, as their predecessors did a generation ago, 
because they want more education and like the task of learning. 


2. Those who come to keep up with the Joneses, who came to keep 
up with the Smiths. 


3. Those who want to be supervisors, principals, superintendents, 
or others who can give orders and feel important. 


4. Those who want to keep on teaching—just anywhere—but 
who, to satisfy the front office or state “law,” must accumulate 
a fifth full year of “training” which the state certification 
department to save itself headaches translates as master’s de- 
gree. 


The first category we will not examine at all. We hope their numbers 
may increase and highlight the dreary wastes of the long evening 
classes. From their ranks come most of the doctorates, the professors, 
the specialists, the writers, the researchers. 

To the second group belong a growing number who think going on 
for a master’s is the thing to do because friends they admire have done 
it and because one should really have a master’s degree. This group 
is comprised mainly of younger people who haven’t taught at all and 
are in no special hurry. Being around a college is fun. Others have 
taught a year or so and want something stimulating to do in summer 
that might later be turned into profit. They may traipse off to summer 
school anywhere. I met, several summers ago at the University of 
Colorado, a young lady who was doing her 11th campus in twelve 
years. I didn’t have the presence of mind to ask her what she did the 
missing summer and I’ve been anxious about it ever since. 

Some of these have good minds and a few like the intellectual life 
of the college as much as the social. Some of them, especially among 
the younger ones, catch fire under the enthusiasm of some professor 
and race on to a well earned doctorate. Many of them have good minds 
spoiled by under-graduate indolence and the mores of their group. 
Some of the young and able professores of my acquaintance basked 
in the careless sunshine of this group for a while. 

The third group, too, is a mixture of the competent and the incom- 
petent. It is cruelly true that among aspirants to the master’s degree 
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in administration and supervision the will to be a principal or super- 
intendent is infinitely more common than the ability to make a good 
record along the graduate road. Supposedly there is more dignity 
and therefore more difficulty (I’ll not argue the case) in pursuing an 
administrative or supervisory degree than one leading toward better 
teaching. This assumption, however, does not prevent people who 
have been second and third rate teachers from believing that if they 
go back to college, “dig in real hard,” and stick to it they will come 
out with a degree, a principal’s license and an easier job. Graduate 
schools in our mid-America are bountifully supplied with such stu- 
dents working with pitiful inadequacy along side the truly able men 
and women who will fill the important administrative posts of tomor- 
row. 

By far the largest group and the one which sets off agonizing reap- 
praisals of the master’s degree is the fourth. Many states have moved 
or are moving toward the requirement of a fifth year beyond high 
school for permanent standard (or first class) certification for teach- 
ing in any of their schools. From the enactment into law of the re- 
quirement to the interpretation that “the master’s degree will be the 
accepted way of meeting the requirement” is a short step. Most State 
Boards of Education and Certification officers find such an interpre- 
tation a headache-saving one for them. But the headache then passes 
to the teacher-training institutions within the state. 


The assumption, unhappily, is that every teacher is qualified to do 
master’s degree work. Indeed I have heard this argument advanced 
more than once by State Board members and by officers of a state 
teachers’ association. Faculties of state-supported colleges feel obliged 
under such conditions to accept for graduate work all teachers who 
present themselves. Yet these same colleges almost without exception 
require a B average for the master’s degree. Behold the dilemma. 
Teachers who graduated with a C average go back for their master’s 
degree and are expected to make a B average. Few in number are 
the professors who refuse them the B grade. What happens to gradu- 
ate standards is as obvious as it is regrettable. To make matters even 
worse strong undergraduates in the same course are given C’s to make 
room in the grade distribution for the faltering graduate “B’s.” No 
one is fooled. 
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The able graduate student is stretched less than he should be, the 
good undergraduate has difficulty getting proper grade recognition, 
and the mediocre graduate student who seldom had a B as an under- 
graduate now is falsely identified as a B student (whatever that means) 
and acquires the dignity of a master’s degree. There are exceptional 
schools of course and exceptional professors. The mine run of teach- 
ers who must have the degree and lack the scholarly mind or tempera- 
ment tend to make these exceptions fewer each year. 

A further erosion of the quality of work done by the mediocre 
student comes about through night and extension classes. The teacher 
works all day in the classroom and at night with papers to grade or 
with family obligations, rushes from school to an extension class 
some 30 miles away. The class meets once a week for a quarter 
or a semester for three hours or so at a time. The student has 
little or no time for library work and supplementary reading is 
meagre. The mediocre extension students working for graduate de- 
grees are usually much more interested in how easy the professor 
is than in how valuable the course is. I expect to hear howls of pain 
after that statement. It is also true that some colleges furnish happy 
hunting grounds for mediocre students for no better reason than that 
the college needs the money from the fees. The classes are taught 
by persons not connected with the regular college faculty and with 
qualifications little better than those of the students they teach. Main- 
taining high standards in extension classes under the most favorable 
conditions is difficult; under conditions observed all too often in con- 
temporary America, there is no will to require or to do work of dis- 
tinctly graduate character. 

Is there a solution? Frankly, I do not know. Doubtless there are 
still colleges untouched by the problem. I doubt that there are many 
such. Many educators, including some of education’s first flight spokes- 
men, say in substance, “So what? Let’s call it ‘fifth year’ and wash 
out the master’s degree as a research degree.” We may come to that. 
Many others observing the strength of the master’s degree in other 
fields want to make it a serious test of quality in thinking, writing, 
and problem solving if not in strong, original research. They want, 
moreover, to escape from the compulsion or what they feel to be the 
compulsion of giving B grades for inferior performance. 
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Hurdles one after another have been removed. The thesis is gone in 
most colleges. The language requirement is long gone for the master’s 
degree and is losing its hold on the doctorate level. Comprehensive 
examinations and orals are drifting away. The influx of mediocrity 
has so wearied the faculties that they have dropped one after another 
the tests of quality that they had to undergo a generation ago when 
they earned their degrees. 

Is it possible to have a two track master’s degree plan, one track 
leading to the doctorate which then should be bulwarked, and the other 
leading to the master’s degree as a terminal degree? The objections, 
of course, are many. Unless the degree is clearly designated as pre- 
doctoral, or what have you, confusion would be compounded in gradu- 
ate schools. All schools would eventually have to agree on the designa- 
tion of the degrees and the requirements for each. 


I should like to sketch briefly what I would hold to be worthy in 
the requirements for pre-doctorate master’s, the formal introduction, 
as it were, into the company of scholars. 


1. Native language proficiency. I hold completely with the Dean 
who remarked dryly that it is a good thing for our students 
to have five or six years of English for, after all, they should 
learn some language other than their own. Anyone who has 
labored with graduate student papers will know how little 
proficiency the average graduate student has in the use of his 
language. 


2. General education background. Whatever deficiencies in the 
humanities, social studies, or sciences are apparent should be 
repaired. It is not unreasonable to require an examination 
that should assure the graduate faculty that the candidate has 

‘ gone forward rather than backward in this area that is so need- 
ful to informed public living and teaching. 


3. General acquaintance in the professional field. This should 
include not only familiarity with leading theories, principles, 
issues, and research findings, but also with the journals, nation- 
al leaders, and where the frontier work is going on. 


4. Specific Requirements. 
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(a) Though I will find little support, 1 hold to a requirement 
of reading proficiency in a foreign language of some 
richness of literature and scholarship. 

(b) Not less important in my judgment is command of scien- 
tific procedures and tools. The most difficult of these is 
usually held to be statistics. 


Moreover there should be many tests of the candidate’s capacity for 
objectivity. We live in a world of political cliches, hidden persuaders 
in advertising, mass influencing, and newspaper sensationalism. The 
serious graduate student must prove that he has put away wishful 
thinking with his childish ways and is competent and courageous enough 
to look for truth and to face it when he sees it. 

Such a master’s degree would be worth the earning and, I believe, 
would attract only young men and women of proved competence. 
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University Extension 


J. W. BROUILLETTE 
Director of Extension 
Louisiana State University 


Mature man can be educated or re-educated. Unique among living 
organisms, man has learned to scrub his teeth and scrape his beard. 
Other organisms have teeth and beards but have not learned to scrub 
and scrape. Perhaps this lack of educability in man’s contemporaries 
is all for the best. What an immense tube of tooth paste the elephant 
would require! What a tough razor blade would be needed for the 
beard of the bison! 

It is common knowledge that man’s brain and its correlative nervous 
system is his greatest asset. On a comparative basis, his brain is in- 
deed large and powerful. This thinking apparatus coupled with a 
unique forepaw which has a thumb opposed to the fingers has given 
him a learning capacity which is seemingly without bounds. In short, 
man’s learning and knowledge storing capacity is the most astounding 
mechanism that has evolved on this dead little planet, perhaps the 
most marvelous development in the entire universe, including the 
galaxies millions of light years from man’s home. 

Man learns and he stores knowledge. Some believe his memory 
capacity can store all the fact and fiction catalogued in the Library 
of Congress with space left for more. Futhermore, his imaginative 
powers parallel his thinking powers. The symbolic equation E = MC? 
has enabled him to loosen, if he dares, forces potentially wicked 
enough to destroy his own race and all the other living protoplasm on 
his little globe. He is mobile. He propels himself through the air 
without wings. At the very time this is being written it is reported 
that puny man has flung his own moon in the space beyond—albeit a 
Russian satellite—now circling its own orbit at five miles per second. No 
mean feat that is. Now he dares to dream of venturing himself into outer 
space. He has the ability to put into words the thought—“a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever.” But man, because he is capable of the thought, 
has also said of his own Maker: 
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Our better part remains 
To work in close design, by fraud or guile, 
What force effected not; that he no less 
At length may find, Who overcomes 
By force hath overcome but half his foe. 


Strange, indeed, is man, but he is no less educable, even in his 
maturity. Nearly as astounding as man’s ability to learn is the fact 
that he can train himself to learn as long as he lives. For him, learn- 
ing can be a life-long process. It may be difficult to teach an old 
dog new tricks but man is neither dog nor spider. If he so wills it 
he continues to learn to the last—that is if he does not jellify. 

In accordance with man’s ability to learn for a long period of time, 
it is the function of University Extension to extend university educa- 
tion, services, and ideas to men found in all corners of the realm 
whether a community, a state, a nation or further. University courses 
are being taught or have been taught in nearly every sizable com- 
munity in America, in Panama, in Labrador, in Korea. A memory 
to linger is the picture of an American infantryman studying algebra 
beside a machine gun behind barbed wire on a Korean hill facing 
the Shawaan Valley. 

The university itself from which University Extension stems is 
among man’s most highly developed devices to further his own develop- 
ment. Initially, it is said, the university was conceived as an institu- 
tion for mature scholars who chose from among their own number 
the greatest to serve as faculty. Such were the organizations at Bologna 
and Salerno. 

The seventy-six National University Extension Association mem- 
bers enrolled between 500,000 and 600,000 full-time students on 
their campuses in 1951-1952. In this same period over 50 million 
people utilized one or more of their university extension services with 
more than a million and a half taking part in organized and continu- 
ing instructional programs. Three hundred twenty-five thousand were 
enrolled in extension classes by 57 institutions, 305,000 were served 
through library extension services in 17 institutions. 

If Dr. Morton’ had compiled the figures for 1955-1956, he would 


. *See, John R. Morton, University Extension in the United States. University of Alabama 
Tess, 
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have found a considerable expansion in all categories of extension. 

American universities need not wait until 1960 or 1970 to find 
a tidal wave of students knocking at their doors. There is such a 
wave of adult students pressing on the university door now and the 
tide is not yet at flood. 

Shall the tide be barred? Should it be diked? Is educational leader- 
ship ready to say youth is first, the other is secondary? The questions 
have been raised and as Mr. Uiterson said in Stevenson’s immortal 
Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, “You start a question, and its like starting 
a stone. You sit on the top of a hill; and away the stone goes, starting 
others, and presently some bland old bird (the last you would have 
thought of) is knocked on the head in his own back garden and the 
family have to change their name.” But here we shall not follow Mr. 
Utterson’s admonition. He answered his own question, “No sir, ] 
make it a rule of mine; the more it looks like Queer Street, the less 
I ask.” 

The converse course is followed here—the more it looks like Queer 
Street, the more questions we ask. Is it not true that since its founding, 
the great among American academic men have believed that a universi- 
ty has as a major purpose—the public welfare? Js a University a static 
institution which can always be precisely defined or is it a constantly 
changing, growing organism, alert always to use its resources to pro- 
mote the well-being of man—wherever man lives? 

This is what Francis Landry Patton, newly inaugurated president 
of Princeton said in 1888: “The university is intended to be the home 
of culture, a place where learning keeps state, and where men are 
interested . . . in things of mind . . . I believe the learning acquired at a 
university should be regarded as valuable for its own sake rather 
than for the sake of the use that is to be made of it. That being the 
case, we shall not preclude professional training; it will naturally 
take a subordinate place in our plans, and our idea regarding the 
aim of a university will be a restraining influence in relation to the 
development of schools that teach men the material arts.” 

Would Francis Landry Patton last long as president of a modern 
state university? Could it be that the phenomenal strength which ob- 
tains in the Land Grant Colleges derives, in part at least, from their 
direct services to their adult supporting populations? 
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1 wish it were unnecessary to raise the question: What is the role of 
a university (or a college) in the service of a state? But, I am inclined 
to believe that the question should be raised again and again by 
university administrators. There is a different conception of the 
function of a university, in some universities at least, in the land today 
than the accepted function in Patton’s day. Perhaps the Federal Land 
Grant Act—The First Morrill Act—helped to change the older con- 
ception. 

How would Mr. Utterson answer Storr’s question?—“How strongly 
are we motivated by the conviction that the prime duty of a university 
is to make all knowledge available to Everyman as a matter of his 
right?” 

University Extension—sometimes an ineffective voice within the 
University Family—is always on the more liberal side when Universi- 
ty function is defined. University Extension, though it may not be in 
agreement with his judgment on integration in the public schools, is 
in harmony with Chief Justice Warren in his statement: “It may be 
that we are coming to grips with the richest opportunity in history, 
to make available to every person all the cultural resources that have 
been painstakingly formed and assembled throughout the century.” 

University Extension does meet with opposition, sometimes in the 
very institution it serves. There are many of the academic brethren— 
not always the great scholars, for the real scholar is ever ready to 
test his scholarship in the middle of the market place—who, even in 
1957, cannot conceive of instruction being of university grade if not 
dispensed immediately under or contiguous to the Ivory Towers. But, 
as a rule, the more solid and mature the scholar, the one with genuine 
stature on the campus, the more willing and ready he is to share with 
Everyman what has given his stature—even if Everyman lives in the 
farthest corner of the realm. 

Perhaps Dr. Bortz, of the Graduate School of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, expresses the value of University Extension 
most eloquently. Said he, “My belief is that human life should rise 
to a majestic climax in the more important mature years. I do not 
subscribe to the statement that youth knows all. I do not hold young 
adult values superior to those of the mature body and mind.” 


* See Richard Storr. The Public Conscience of a University. 
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University Extension must contend always with the great tendency 
of the academic brethren to standardize. The conservatism inherent 
in the academic mechanism veers the University efforts, originally 
intended for the improvement of the public good, to standardization, 
toward the protection of the cloistered scholar. 

Kelly long ago pointed out, “There is a tendency for each separate 
group of people, having similar training, to undertake to state in more 
or less detail the educational requirements for admission to that 
group. ... In every case, the standards set up have been in the form of 
expressions of opinion or at most recommendations. In relatively 
short time, steps usually follow to enforce compliance, either by the 
use of an approved published list, or by excluding from memberships 
in national associations those schools or colleges which do not con- 
form . . . few schools having strength enough to survive the pressure.” 

The pressure for conformity on the Universities of the southern 
region is particularly vocal and emphatic. Only the strongest among 
the universities dare determine for themselves their own functions. 
Only the strongest ones can insist that they, as universities, will de- 
termine their own standards of excellence and thus decide the kind 
of credit which will be recorded. 

Many institutions, not in a position, or not desiring to extend their 
resources beyond the confines of their campuses, tend to look upon the 
extension services of sister institutions as being beyond the pale. Col- 
lege credit earned through extension is to them tainted coin. Institu- 
tions not engaging in extension work tend to bunch together to exert 
pressure through accrediting agencies to limit severely university 
credit earned through extension. Arbitrary standards are often im- 
posed to prohibit extension services or to limit severely the amount 
of university credit which will receive approval. This pressure often 
leads to absurd institutional practices to offset the limitations imposed. 

The regulating agency will approve university residence credit for 
course XXX-1 in the institution’s catalog if taught on the campus for 
a special group on a Saturday morning. The special group will drive 
like mad 50 miles or more to attend class for two hours and will leave 
immediately after class to drive like mad for home to have a few 
hours of free time on Saturday afternoon. The class has met on the 
campus and satisfied the agency regulation and residence credit is 
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achieved. The instruction received is approved and genuine. The 
same instructor in another case drives 50 miles the night before, and, 
after a night of rest teaches the same subject to a less tense group in a 
classroom away from the campus. This group receives extension 
credit which, on the market counter of the registrar, may or may not 
be as valid as the instruction given on the campus. This over simpli- 
fied example illustrates the paradox of the university mind. 

How does an American university meet the challenge of the cease- 
less quest for truth, for information, for a better life on the part of 
the mature citizens of the realm who are unable to study on the campus 
for a prolonged period of time? Actual university classes are taught 
whenever feasible. Correspondence study, whereby the individual 
working alone may profit from the university’s resources, is part of 
the extension program. Short courses, conferences, seminars, library 
services, lectures all are integral parts of the university contribution 
to the continuing education of mature man. The campus instructional] 
program for youth is only part of the university’s responsibility to 
society. 

The great voice of America as Woodrow Wilson said, “comes in 
a murmur from the hills and woods and farms and factories and 
mills rolling on and gaining volume until it comes to us from the 
homes of the common man.” Now as never before the destiny of the 
country is bound in the thinking of the common man. The function 
of the university is to give to the common man the answers he seeks 
in his quest for the good life. 

Van Hise of Wisconsin first clearly defined the peculiar responsi- 
bility of a State University for educational services beyond the tradi- 
tional functions of resident teaching and research. Said he, “Whether 
it (adult education) is the function of the University should be decided 
by the simple criterion as to whether the University is the best filled 
instrument to do the work. If it is,” he continued, “it should do the 
work without reference to any person’s preconceptions of the scope 
of a University.” 

University Extension has as a major purpose taking to the people 
that portion of its knowledge and wisdom which they can assimilate. 
When this is done the public welfare is served. 
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The Nashville Community Study 


ELEANOR GRAHAM 
Assistant, Department of Instruction 
Nashville City Schools 


On April 15-16, 1957, the administrative, teaching, and secretarial 
personnel of the Nashville City Schools—over 1200 persons—studied 
the Nashville community. Seventy interest groups, varying in size 
from ten to fifty persons, gathered information on selected phases of 
community life. Three hundred fourteen field trips were made, in- 
cluding visits to such varied places as the top of the Life and Casualty 
Tower, the City Council in session, and a train coach at the Union 
Station. 

An encouraging feature of the work was the enthusiasm of persons 
in the community who were invited to assist in the program. Four 
hundred fourteen community consultants, including government off- 
cials, industrialists, educators, engineers, musicians, architects, novel- 
ists, historians, ministers, physicians, and social workers gave gener- 
ously of their time and specialized knowledge. 

The general purposes of the Community Study were to give school 
personnel opportunities to gain a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the community and to find ways to enrich the instructional] 
program of the Nashville City Schools. More specifically, it was 
hoped that resources would be discovered which might profitably be 
used in classrooms; that places suitable for field trips would be identi- 
fied; that teachers would find ways to relate more closely what is being 
taught to the lives of the children; and that teachers and, in turn, chil- 
dren might see the community in perspective and grow in community 
spirit and participation. 

The Community Study was carried on under the general direction 
of the Superintendent’s Advisory Council on Curriculum Develop- 
ment with the assistance of twelve community leaders. Seventeen areas 
of the life of metropolitan Nashville were identified as focal points 
for the organization of the work; namely, the arts, business, com- 
munication, education, geography, government, health and safety, his- 
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troy, housing, industry, labor, organizations, population, recreation, 
religion, transportation, and welfare. Within the broad areas seven- 
ty topics were selected for study. 

Plans for the program were introduced to principals and faculty 
representatives at a dinner meeting at North Nashville High School. 
Dr. Henry Hill, President of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
addressed the group on “The Role of Community Study in the In- 
structional Program.” Cardboard miniatures of distinctive buildings 
of the city and pictures of local scenes were used as table decorations. 
An exhibit, featuring miniatures of Nashville’s first building, Fort 
Nashborough, and Nashville’s newest skyscraper, the Life and Casual- 
ty Tower, dramatized the growth of the city. Later, the program was 
introduced to community consultants at a luncheon meeting in the 
Old South Room of the Maxwell House Hotel. 

When school personnel had designated the phase of community 
life that they would study, committees were selected from each of the 
seventy groups to plan the programs. The committees were assisted 
by community consultants and members of the supervisory staff. 
Group members were encouraged to build backgrounds of informa- 
tion by following their topics in the local newspapers, doing research, 
formulating pertinent questions, and, in many instances, meeting for 
planning and orientation. 

On April 15-16, the seventy groups gathered information through 
lectures, field trips, interviews, and research. Mimeographed cards 
were used to record information, the names of resource persons, sug- 
gestions for field trips, anecdotes, statements of community problems. 
recommendations, and suggestions for follow-up. 

Only the principal features of a few of the programs can be given 
in this article. Recommendations from the groups are included in 
the group reports. 

The general area of the arts was organized into groups studying 
Music, Architecture, Painting and Sculpture, Literature, Theater and 
Dance, Recordings, Puppetry, Commercial Art, and Ceramics. 

Mr. Walter Sharp, Head of the Department of Fine Arts, Vander- 
bilt University, addressed the group studying Music on “The Nash- 
ville Symphony Orchestra; Its Contribution to the City.” Subgroups 
heard addresses by Dr. Irving Wolfe, Professor of Music. George 
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Peabody College for Teachers, on “The Nature of Folk Songs”; Dr. 
George Boswell, Professor of English, Austin Peay State College, on 
“Folk Music in Tennessee”; Mr. John W. Work, Director of the Fisk 
Jubilee Singers, on “The History of the Jubilee Singers”; and Mr. 
Herschel Gower, Graduate Student, Vanderbilt University on “Scott- 
ish Folk Songs.” Brief recitals by the Woodwind Quintet of the Nash- 
ville Symphony Orchestra, the Fisk Jubilee Singers, the Peabody 
Madrigalians, and the Peabody Choir; research in local libraries to 
discover resources; interviews with distinguished teachers; and an 
address by Mrs. Noble Van Ness on “The Symphony Program in the 
Schools” were features of the program. The group recommended 
that their report, lists of materials, and names of resource persons be 
made available to teachers. It was also suggested that a workshop on 
music be held and that schools increase their purchases of books in 
the area of music. An article “The Use of American Folk Music in 
the Schools,” which was collected by the group, is now available to 
teachers. 

The group studying Architecture heard an address by Mr. Edwin 
Keeble, Nashville architect, on “The Nashville Story as Told by Its 
Buildings.” Mr. Keeble also conducted a series of field trips to see 
distinctive homes and buildings in the city. The group recommended 
that a resource unit on “The Nashville Story as Told by Its Build- 
ings” be developed and made available to teachers. 

Mrs. Clara Hieronymous, Art and Drama Critic of The Nashville 
Tennessean addressed the teachers studying Painting and Sculpture 
on “The Nashville Museum of Art; Its History and Its Present Con- 
tribution to the Cultural Life of the City.” Work in painting and 
sculpture were observed on field trips to the Nashville Museum of 
Art, the Carl Van Vechten Art Gallery, the Children’s Museum, and 
the classes of Mr. Puryear Mims and Mr. Gray Phillips at Vanderbilt 
University. Mr. Philbrick Crouch, Director of the Children’s Museum, 
addressed the group on “The Museum Looks Ahead.” The teachers 
recommended that a summary of their report be mimeographed and 
made available to teachers. 


Miss Isabel Howell, Director of the Library Division of the Tennes- 
see State Library and Archives, addressed the group studying Litera- 
ture on “Nashville’s Literary Milestones.” Subgroups interviewed Mrs. 
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Thomas Barr, Nashville novelist, on “Literary Research as It Relates 
to the Writing of Fiction” and Dr. Arna Bontemps, Librarian of Fisk 
University, on “Children’s Literature.” Other features of the program 
were research in the local libraries on “Creative Writing in Nash- 
ville,” an address by Dr. Mildred English, Professor of English, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, on “The Wise Use of Communi- 
ty Resources,” and a tour of the Tennessee State Library and Archives 
to see exhibits related to the work of Nashville authors. The group 
recommended that a fact sheet on the services of the Tennessee State 
Library and Archives, a list of resource persons, and recordings of 
selected ballads be made available to teachers. It was also suggested 
that a resource unit on Nashville authors be developed for English 
teachers in the junior and senior high schools. 

The general area of health was organized into groups studying the 
School Health Service, Public Health Facilities and Services, Medi- 
cal Schools and Schools of Nursing, Hospitals, Clinics, Nursing Homes, 
and Safety Agencies. 

Dr. W. R. Manlove, Director, Public School Health Service; Dr. 
J. J. Lentz, Director of Health, Nashville-Davidson County Health 
Department; and Mrs. Virginia Tompkins, Supervisor of Nurses, 
County Health Department, spoke to the group on “The Contribu- 
tions of the Health Department to the Community.” Conducted tours 
of the Davidson County Health Department, the Junior League Home 
for Crippled Children, and the Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech 
Center were features of the program. The group recommended that 
a brochure on “Health Facilities and Services” be prepared and made 
available to teachers. 

Dr. Sam Clark, Head, Department of Anatomy, Vanderbilt School 
of Medicine, addressed the group studying Medical Schools and 
Schools of Nursing on “Nashville as a Medical Training Center.” 
Following conducted tours of the Vanderbilt Medical School and the 
Meharry Medical School, sub-groups interviewed representatives from 
nursing schools in the city to gather information on “Nashville as a 
Center for the Training of Nurses.” The group recommended that an 
effort be made to alleviate the shortage of nurses by organizing Fu- 
ture Nurses Clubs in the high schools. 


The areas of geography and history were divided into groups study- 
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ing Land Formation, Water Resources, Plants, Climate and Astronomy, 
Birds and Animals, Conservation, Exploration and Settlement, His- 
torical Markers and Buildings, Legends and Folklore, and Historic 
Homes. 

Dr. Frank Alexander, Assistant State Geologist, spoke to the teach- 
ers studying Land Formation on “The Geology of the Nashville Area.” 
Photographs of recent excavations in Nashville, filmstrips showing 
the rock base of the city, and samples of minerals and fossils were 
used to illustrate the talk. Land formations in Nashville and the sur- 
rounding areas were studied in a series of field trips. Following a 
discussion of the formation of the Central Basin, the group visited 
the Life and Casualty Tower to observe the topography of Nashville 
and the surrounding area. The group recommended that material on 
the geology of the Nashville area and a kit of minerals and fossils 
be made available to teachers. 

Colonel Gilbert Dorland, Executive Assistant to the President of 
the Nashville Bridge Company, addressed the group studying Water 
Resources on “Water Resources in the Nashville Area.” Field trips 
were taken to the Nashville Filtration Center, the Gallatin Steam 
Plant, and the Old Hickory Dam where engineers spoke informally to 
the group and conducted tours. An important feature of the program 
was a visit to the Nashville Bridge Company to observe the construc- 
tion of towboats and barges and a cruise on the Cumberland River to 
see the operation of public and private terminals. Resource materials 
including “Questions and Answers on Local Water Resources” and 
“A List of Pamphlets and Brochures on Local River Transportation 
and Water Supply,” which were prepared by the group, are now 
available to teachers. 

The teachers studying Climate and Astronomy heard an address 
by Dr. Jewell Phelps, Professor of Geography, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, on “Factors Which Influence Weather in the Nash- 
ville Area” and toured the United States Weather Bureau at Berry 
Field where Mr. Berl Henry, Director of the Weather Bureau, ex- 
plained and demonstrated the uses of balloons and radar in forcasting 
weather. Following the showing of a film THE RELATION OF 
WEATHER AND ASTRONOMY, the group toured the A. J. Dyer 
Observatory where Dr. Carl Seyfert, Director of the Observatory, 
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spoke on “What May Be Learned from the Launching of Satellites.” 
. The group recommended that a resource unit on “Weather in Nash- 
ville” be developed and made available to teachers. They also sug- 
gested that the Audio-Visual Department of the Nashville City Schools 
make a filmstrip on the A. J. Dyer Observatory. 

Mr. Gene Ruhr, Biologist of the State Game and Fish Commission, 
spoke to the teachers studying Birds and Animals on “Birds We See 
in Nashville” and conducted a tour of the Radnor Lake area to observe 
birds. Mr. Will Hon, Education Representative of the State Game and 
Fish Commission, spoke on “Using the School Grounds to Study Con- 
servation” and conducted a tour of the grounds at Howard school to 
observe animal life. A unit entitled “Birds We See in Nashville” and 
partial units on “The Spider Family,” “Ants,” “Animal Homes,” and 
“How Animals Protect Themselves” are now available to teachers. 


Dr. Alfred L. Crabb, Nashville author and Professor Emeritus of 
George Peabody College for Teachers, addressed the group studying 
Exploration and Settlement on “The Settlement of Nashville.” Mr. 
Hugh Walker, Feature Editor of The Nashville Tennessean, spoke on 
“James Robertson, Founder of Nashville.” Subgroups under the di- 
rection of Mr. Albert Ganier, President of the Tennessee Historical 
Society, and Mr. Robert McGaw, member of the Tennessee Historical 
Commission, toured the Bluffs, the Sulphur Springs Bottom, the site 
of Freeland’s Station, Demonbreun’s Cave, points on the Natchez 
Trace, and the Dunham Cabin. A feature of the program was a tour 
of the Tennessee State Library and Archives where Mr. Robert 
Quarles, State Archivist, showed historic documents that are related 
to the early history of Nashville. Subgroups also visited Travelers 
Rest, Fort Nashborough, The Tennessee State Museum, and Dr. Hugh 
Young’s Museum of Indian relics. A “Brief Sketch of the Early 
History of Nashville,” “Stories about Early Nashville for Third 
Grade Children,” “Copies of the Diary of Colonel John Donelson,” 
a “Selected Bibliography Related to the Settlement and Early History 
of Nashville,” and a “Bibliography on the History of Middle Tennessee” 
are now available to teachers. The group recommended that biographical 
sketches related to the history of Nashville, a chronological listing of 
historic events, and a resource unit on Nashville be developed for class 
use. 
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Mr, Stanley F. Horn, Nashville author, and Mr. Wirt Cate, Nash- 
ville author, conducted tours of the Granny White-Hillsboro Road and 
the Gallatin Road areas for teachers studying Historical Markers and 
Buildings. Among the places that the group visited were Fort Negley, 
Shy’s hill, Cragfont, and Rock Castle. Historic documents were studied 
on a visit to the archives of the Davidson County Court House. The 
group recommended that their report and agenda be mimeographed 
and made available to teachers. 

The teachers who studied Historic Homes visited Belmont, River- 
wood, Peach Blossom, Wessyngton, and Old Town under the direction 
of Dr. Alfred L. Crabb. A scrapbook containing an introduction by 
Dr. Crabb, descriptions of the homes, a map, and kodak pictures was 
prepared by the group. Portions of the scrapbook, entitled “Historic 
Homes,” is now available to teachers. The scrapbook is on display in 
the Elliott Library. 

The group studying Legends and Folklore heard addresses by Dr. 
John E. Brewton, Head of the Department of English, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, on “The Nature of Folklore” and Dr. George 
Boswell, Professor of English, Austin Peay State College, on “The 
Place of Folklore in Public School Education.” Subgroups heard Mrs. 
Mary Stahlman Douglas, Book Page Editor, the Nashville Banner, on 
“Lore of the Cumberland River”; Miss Mary Calvert, descendent of 
Edward Barnard, on “History and Legends Related to Comet House”; 
Mrs. J. Emerick Nagy, Director of Research and Statistics, Nashville 
City Schools, on “Origins of Place-Names in Nashville”; and Mrs. 
Nan Roberts, Elementary Teacher in the Davidson County Schools, 
on “A Folklore Map of Tennessee.” Features of the program were the 
demonstration of musical instruments and the singing of folk songs 
by Dr. Boswell and Mrs. Lynn Farrar. An article “Scholarship in 
Tennessee Folklore” by Dr. John Brewton, “Literary and Pictorial 
Maps, a List of Sources,” and “Tennessee Folklore, a Bibliography,” 
which were collected by the group, are now available to teachers. 

Teachers interested in communication studied Newspapers, the 
Telephone, the Post Office, and Television. Railroads and Airlines 
were studied by groups in the general area of transportation. 


Mr. John H. DeWitt, President of WSM Television, addressed the 
group studying Television on “The Contribution of Television to the 
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Life of the City.” Dr. Felix Robb, Dean of Instruction, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, spoke on “Educational Television” and Dr. John 
J. Hanson, Assistant Professor of Education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, explained and demonstrated the operation of closed cir- 
cuit television. Conducted tours of the three local television stations 
and a panel discussion on “Commercial Television as an Asset or a 
Liability to Classroom Teaching” were features of the program. The 
group recommended that the magazine Scholastic be placed in the 
libraries of the schools so that classes may utilize the guides for edu- 
cational programs and that a list of resource persons from the tele- 
vision stations be made available to teachers. 

General Frank McCoy, Executive Director of the Nashville Avia- 
tion Commission, addressed the group studying Aviation on “The 
Development of Aviation in Nashville and the Surrounding Areas.” 
Mr. J. W. Hooper, General Superintendent of the Airport, spoke on 
“Nashville’s Strategic Location as an Airline Center’’ and conducted a 
tour of facilities at Berry Field. The teachers also visited Sewart 
Air Base to interview Captain J. H. Watkins, Assistant Chief of 
Administration, on “The Relationship of Sewart Air Base to the Nash- 
ville Community.” Members of the group are currently making a film- 
strip from kodak pictures which were taken on the field trips. It was 
recommended that a resource unit entitled “Aviation in Nashville” be 
developed and made available to teachers. 

The general area of industry was organized into groups studying 
Printing and Publishing, Synthetics, Apparel and Related Products, 
The Construction Industry, Fabricated Metal Products, Lumber and 
Lumber Products, Food Processing, Chemicals and Allied Products, 
Greenhouses and Nurseries, Transportation Equipment, and Nashville’s 
Stake in World Trade. 

Teachers interested in recreation studied Recreation in the City 
Schools, the City Park Commission, The YMCA, YWCA, YMHA, the 
Salvation Army, Youth Incorporated, Church Organizations, Scouting, 
the State Division of Parks, and the State Game and Fish Commission. 

The general area of business was organized into groups studying 
Wholesale and Retail Sales, Money and Banking, Stocks and Bonds, 


Real Estate, and Insurance. 
The general area of education was organized into groups studying 
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Public Schools, Private Schools, Libraries, Museums, Colleges and 
Universities, Free Adult Education, Business and Trade Schools, and 
Educational Programs in Prisons and Reformatories. 

Other groups studied Government, Religion, Population, Organiza- 
tions, Housing, and Welfare. 

As a result of the study of Nashville, forty examples of curriculum 
materials are now available to teachers in the Nashville City Schools. 
These include fact sheets, lists of resource persons, suggestions for 
field trips, bibliographies, filmstrips, units of work, and book entitled 
Our Food Heritage in Nashville. Work on other materials is now un- 
derway. It is hoped that a book on Nashville may be developed from 
the vast amount of information that was collected. Other, less tangible 
results of the Community Study, are the growth of community spirit 
and a fostering of closer relationships between the community and its 


schools. 
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Don’t Damn the Teacher 


R. LOFTON HUDSON 
Wornall Road Baptist Church 
Kansas City, Mo. 


It seems fashionable these days to condemn the poor school teacher. 
With overcrowded rooms and underpaid teachers, it is no wonder they 
act a bit frustrated at times. 

But pupils are somewhat trying too. We parents have cut our teeth 
on the don’t-suppress-your-child bone. It is about time for somebody 
to suppress them a little. 

My nine year old daughter, a fourth-grader, claims that Miss X 
screams at the pupils and has a pretty hard time. Our informer does 
not admit that the 38 pupils give her the hard time. After all, it is her 
first year in the school room, and she probably feels more inadequate 
than we parents realize. 

On a particular day our Patty was up in the aisle talking to a little 
boy two seats ahead. This is the pupil’s report of the occurrence. We 
felt too embarrassed to check it with the teacher. 

Miss X said, perhaps louder than necessary, “Sit down, Patty.” 

With an ugly expression on her face and a hurt suppressed tone of 
voice Patty said, “I was just getting the assignment.” 

This time the teacher did speak up. “Patty, sit down—now!” 

The fatal mistake came then. At least from my daughter’s stand- 
point it was fatal. Under her breath and much too low for any normal 
human being to hear, Patty muttered, “Damn you.” 

“What did you say, Patty?” 

No reply. 

“‘What did you say, Patty?” 

No reply, but face much whiter. 

“Come up here, Patty.” 

As meek as a lamb and whiter than his wool, Patty walked to the 
front of the room. 

“‘Now what was it you said?” 

Later she said, “Daddy, I don’t see how on earth she heard me. I 
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just barely said it. She couldn’t have heard. Maybe she reads lips.” 

But this time the teacher made her say it loud enough for the whole 
room to hear it. And then she shamed her and told her to stay after 
school. In my day this incident would have ended in a good old-fash- 
ioned strapping. Now, I understand, it is against the law. Patty under- 
stands that too. 

The real shock came when the teacher said that she was especially 
surprised at her, coming from the home that she did. This was a low 
blow, because I am a minister, a pastor of a nearby church. I told her 
the next time to say “You leave my family out of this.”’ Preacher’s kids 
sometimes find it hard to live a normal life. 

After school it was decided that the sentence would be passed to- 
morrow. She would leave Patty to suffer about it overnight. 

Her mother was waiting as usual at the corner to pick Patty up in 
the car. The light changed. No movement. She didn’t like that shade 
of green. The light changed again. This time she moped across the 
street and got into the car. 

“Patty, are you sick?” her mother said excitedly. 

“No,” weakly. 

“Patty, what is the matter with you? Tell me.” 

Then, in good feminine fashion, the water works broke. 

“Tell me, Patty, what has happened?” 

Sobs and tears told nothing. The question was repeated. Finally 
she answered. 

“Oh mother, I have done something awful.” 

“What in the world have you done, Patty? It couldn’t be that bad.” 

“Oh yes it is; I have disgraced the family. I have done something 
awful.” 

Her mother’s mind was racing. She thought of cheating, of a dirty 
note, of some vulgarity. Maybe she had struck the teacher. Patty did 
feel a lot of competition with boys, at her age. Perhaps she had done 
something to one of them. But she didn’t carry a knife. She must be 
making a mountain out of a mole hill. 

“Patty, you tell me what has happened and do it now.” 

“Oh, I will never tell you. It is awful.” 

In disgust and defeat her mother drove to a nearby grocery store 
to pick up a few things for dinner. Then she threw down the gauntlet. 
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“Patty, you stop that crying and when I come out of the store you 
will tell me what has happened or I will call the teacher. I’m going to 
get to the bottom of this.” 

When her mother came out of the store Patty said, “I'll tell you what 
happened if you will promise me one thing. Never tell daddy.” 

“T’ll not tell him until you tell me that I can.” 

“You promise?” 

“I promise.” 

“Drive me out to the park then and I'll tell you. But you promise 
me not to tell daddy.” 

When they stopped in the park, Patty gave a blow by blow descrip- 
tion. 

Her mother relaxed. 

“T thought it was something awful. Is that all?” 

“No, after school she asked me what I thought she ought to do to 
punish me.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T told her I thought that was her decision.” 

Her mother consoled her and explained that she must not get in 
the habit of using words that she heard older children say. 

That night they told me. I got an awful bang out of it. Some of my 
latent hostility to teachers must have been close to the surface. In good 
pious, fatherly fashion I told her that next time she would know better. 

The next morning at recess the teacher asked her what her parents 
thought of what she said. She assured her that they did not approve. 
Then the teacher, a solid Protestant, said, “Patty do you ever read 
the Bible?” Patty said that she did. 

“Daddy, that made me mad, her asking me if I ever read the Bible, 
when I read my daily Bible readings every day. I felt like saying. 
‘Do you?” 

“Why didn’t you tell her that the word ‘damn’ is in the Bible?” I 
said, with a grin puckering the corners of my mouth. 

“Ts it, daddy, sure enough?” 

“Sure, the King James version says ‘He that believeth not shall be 
damned.’ ” 

Her eyes brightened. “Does it? If she ever says that to me again 
I’m gonna say: ‘Do you know that that word is in the Bible. It says 
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“He that believeth not shall be you-know-what.” ’” 

She wouldn’t even repeat the word now. I guess it broke her from 
cussing ever since, if she wants to say “Damn you” she just says, 
“Dirty word you.” Children have a lot of hostility before we train them 
to be such nice hypocrites. I guess “dirty word” is a pretty good 
substitute. And she has actually learned to love her teacher. She missed 
her when school was out. I guess that is normal. 

The trouble with most of the Johnnie-can’t-read critics is that they 
tend to argue from isolated cases. I related this incident to a teacher 
friend of mine. In good professional courtesy she did not say a word 
against Miss X. She really thought it was very funny, even though 
perhaps a little immature. 

“Let me tell you what happened to me the other day,” she began, 
still chuckling. “I teach art and the art class follows the music class. 
I noticed that someone was still humming in fine little soprano tones. 
The other kids were snickering. I told whoever it was to stop it. At 
that point I was called to the telephone. When I came back the fun 
had greatly multiplied. The humming continued. I noticed that all 
eyes were glancing toward one particular boy. 

“Tom, the music class is over, but you seem to want to keep on 
singing. Suppose you come up here and sing me a little song,” I said. 

“Tom came up to the front and faced both me and the room, about 
half and half. I insisted that he sing the song which he wanted to hum 
back there, the one that seemed so funny. He shifted from foot to 
foot, but not a word came out. I insisted. Finally I took him by the 
arm and held to it saying, ‘You wanted to sing; now sing.’ 

Then he blurted out in clear soprano tones: 


Let me go-oo, 
Let me go-OO 
Let me go, lover, 
Let me be-ee 

Set me free-ee 


“And right on through to the last word. The pupils cheered. I 
couldn’t hold back my laughter any longer. But that was the last of 
the music in the art room.” 

Some teachers are especially good. 
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The Student Teacher and Discipline 


CLIFFORD J. KOLSON 
Miami University 


Oxford, Ohio 


Several years ago I participated in a survey designed to identify 
the major problem of teachers. In analyzing the results we found the 
major problem of teachers who had taught five years or less to be 
discipline. Discipline is defined as the control of the learning situa- 
tion. So acute is this problem with student teachers that I have had 
student teachers who have admitted anxiety from their freshman regis- 
tration day concerning their ability to control the learning situation. 

No educator can deny that effective control of the learning situation 
is not only desirable but absolutely necessary. Little of value can be 
learned when bedlam reigns. Telling student teachers that they must 
maintain control without giving them the means to accomplish this 
does little good. Specific, concrete, practical suggestions must be given 
to the student teacher in order to prevent the loss of potentially good 
teachers because they are unable to control the learning situation. 

In analyzing the discipline problems of student teachers we find 
that they can be grouped into three major classifications: those caused 
by the situation, those caused by inexperience; and those caused by 
the student teacher. 

No matter how hard universities and teacher education institutions 
try, several basic differences exist between actual teaching and student 
teaching. It cannot be denied that the student teacher does not have 
complete authority. She is “second boss” and it does not take the 
children long to come to this conclusion. Since “no man can serve 
two masters,” the children give their first loyalty to the regular teach- 
er. The results of this are felt in many ways by the student teacher. 
Johnny becomes irritated at home and comes to school feeling mean. 
Ordinarily he would take his irritation out on the regular teacher. 
Now, however, he finds there is someone who symbolizes authority but 
does not have the power to make misbehavior unprofitable. This is 
the student teacher, so she bears the brunt of his attack. No matter how 
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skillfully we may try, the children eventually realize that the student 
teacher is above them yet below their regular teacher. 

Discipline problems which arise because of the situation can be 
eliminated only when the student teacher gets her own assignment 
the following year and becomes the “first boss.” People working with 
student teachers should not become too concerned with this type of 
disciplinary problem. 


In the second classification of disciplinary problems are those 
caused by inexperience. The experienced teacher, having taught the 
subject many times before, can while teaching give most of her at- 
tention to class reaction. It is not necessary for her to be thinking 
constantly of what comes next since repeated performance has habitu- 
ated the lesson plan. Because of this the experienced teacher sees 
immediately when a child begins to slip away from the group and just 
as quickly she does something to pull him back into the fold. The 
student teacher, however, has not had the experience which incorpor- 
ates a lesson plan into an habitual mode of response, therefore she 
must devote most of her attention to “what comes next,” hence she 
does not as readily discern the symptoms of the child beginning to 
slip away. By the time she notices it, the misbehavior is so pronounced 
that the task of returning the wanderer to the fold is multiplied many 
times. This problem cannot be solved until the student teacher has 
accumulated the experience which allows for smooth gapless lessons 
during which the teacher’s attention is concentrated more on the class 
than on the lesson plan. 


The third general classification of discipline problems deals with 
those caused by the student teacher. One of the most prevalent causes 
of the loss of control over the learning situation by the student teacher 
is her fear that the children will not like her if she corrects them. 
Nothing could be more wrong. Children, like adults, like to know their 
boundaries and to have those boundaries remain consistent. The teach- 
er who is reluctant to correct the child who is misbehaving will prob- 
ably be reluctant to correct the second and the third child who do the 
same thing. The teacher, however, will eventually reach the point 
where she will realize that something must be done because too many 
are misbehaving, so she attempts a correction and immediately makes 
an enemy of a child. He is confused; eight others did it and she said 
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nothing, but as soon as he did it, she scolded him. What other evidence 
does a child need to convince himself that she is unfair? Children 
never resent correction when they know they have done something 
wrong. They resent only unfair correction. It should be emphasized 
to a student teacher that if she lets the children know the limitations, 
consistently keeps these limitations, and dispenses correction fairly 
and justly, she will win their respect and cooperation. 

Inadequate planning is probably the next greatest cause of misbe- 
havior. I have seen many teachers with beautifully written plans have 
a poor lesson. In discussing this with them I have formed the con- 
clusion that the most important part of any lesson plan is not what is 
written on paper but the thought that goes into the plan before a single 
word is written. The teacher should concern herself with thinking 
about and with answering the following questions: 


. What is it that I want to teach? 
. Why do I want to teach it? 
. What is the most efficient method of teaching it? 


WON 


. As I teach this lesson, what might be some of the questions, 


answers, topics, ideas, and comments that may arise and how 
will I deal with them? 


If the student teacher spends considerable time on these questions she 
will not find herself bewildered by an unexpected question or com- 
ment for which she is unable to supply a response without the gap so 
characteristic of beginning teachers. This gap leaves her charges idle 
and presents to them an opportunity to misbehave. Putting adequate 
thought into the lesson plan and trying to anticipate any eventuality 
will do much to prevent discipline problems. 

It should be standard operating procedure to have each student 
teacher tape a day’s lesson on the tape recorder and then have her 
listen to it and see if she can stand it. If the teacher cannot get en- 
thusiastic over what she is trying to teach, how does she expect the 
children to become enthusiastic? Children reflect the teacher: if she 
is lackadaisical, they are lackadaisical; if she is dull, they are dull, 
and if she is enthusiastic, they are enthusiastic. The teacher must be 
an accomplished actor or actress who is able to make the most unin- 
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teresting thing sound exciting and thrilling. Children interested in 
something will find little time to misbehave. 

The last suggestion I would like to make is this: if you say some- 
thing as if you expected to be obeyed, in most cases you will be obeyed. 
Student teachers must develop a way to command which will hide any 
inner feeling of insecurity. This means they must practice giving di- 
rections in order to develop a manner that commands obedience. 

Good discipline is the foundation for good teaching. By conscious 
efforts the student teacher can in time make good discipline second 
nature to her, and concentrate her efforts on other parts of the learning 


situation. 


The 1957 Year Book of Education 


EDUCATION and PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by George Z. F. Bereday 
and J. A. Lauwerys 


This unusually comprehensive volume, the fifth of a 
distinguished series prepared under the auspices of 
the University of London Institute of Education and 
Teachers College, Columbia University, examines the 
relationship that exists between philosophical systems 
and educational practices, showing how the philos- 
ophy of a society is revealed in the operation of its 
educational institutions. Some forty eminently quali- 
fied persons throughout the world contribute to this 
global view. An invaluable work for the serious stu- 
dent of education and philosophy. 


W 0 R L D B 0 0 K C 0 M P A N Y Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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Curriculum Building Practices on the 


College Level 


N. WILLIAM NEWSOM 


Eastern Washington College of Education 
Cheney 


The curriculum is a controversial subject. Probably there is no 
subject or activity on the college campus that generates more heat 
and frequently gives off less light than a discussion of the curriculum. 
College teachers just don’t agree as to what shall constitute the curri- 
culum, what pattern shall be followed in organizing the curriculum, 
or what shall comprise the general requirements of all. Such a condi- 
tion results from the fact that different faculty members have had 
different orientations, different backgrounds, and different types and 
degrees of specialization. These conditions naturally affect their think- 
ing and action. Then there is the matter of vested interests and who 
wants to give up what he has acquired. Finally, there are in some 
colleges a few faculty members who are just plain unwilling to inform 
themselves about what is going on over the country in curriculum 
development. This is illustrated by a certain college professor who 
when asked by one of his colleagues what his opinion was of a new 
book dealing with college education replied, “I am not interested in 
reading anything that does not agree with what I think.” 

Need for Curriculum Study: Naturally the question arises as to 
why all the furor about the curriculum. Any modification or change 
in the curriculum requires much time and study. Any curriculum 
change is based on the assumption and frequently proof that there is 
something wrong or something better. Some people go so far as to 
say that if you can’t prove that something is wrong, you can’t prove 
that there is a need for study and change. That is a little like a man 
who has a 1944 model Ford which still runs, looks pretty good, and 
is paid for. Yet that man believes that his needs and interests would 
be served better by a 1958 model Ford, if he is to keep up with the 
times—in speed, looks, mechanical features, comfort, safety, and may- 
be a feeling of up-to-dateness. 
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Since 1920 something must have been considered wrong with col- 
lege curriculums, if we are to judge by the number of colleges and 
universities, both large and small, which have studied their curricu- 
lums, made changes and come out with many new and different plans.’ 
But, what caused all this? It represents an attempt on the part of college 
and university faculties to provide for the student the best type of 
education they know how, in keeping with the changes going on in 
society and education. 


(1) Changes in Society: We don’t have to be experts to see that 
what has happened and what is happening affect our individual lives, 
our society, and our world. Nor do we have to be great scholars, but 
we do have to do some reading, studying and thinking to see and realize 
fully the impact of these changes on the individual and the group and 
on education. Let’s look briefly at a few big things that have and are 
taking place and which cause us to be concerned about the curriculum. 

We have seen scientific discoveries, technological developments, and 
industrial development, expansion and production go forward during 
recent years far in excess of what had taken place previously. As a 
nation we passed through a great depression with millions of Ameri- 
can people out of work and many of them on government relief rolls 
and we have seen a resultant new concept of the government’s responsi- 
bility for the individual. We have seen a major world war fought and 
militarily won. We have seen the Korean conflict fought with no de- 
cisive results. We have seen the recent Middle-East conflict with all 
of its primary troubles unsettled. Since 1945 we have experienced a 
cold war which we are told may become hot at any time. All of these 
and other conditions have caused tensions, confusions, dislocations, 
and conflicts attendant upon such national emergencies. 

We have seen the rise and expansion of foreign and conflicting 
social philosophies throughout the world, and along with them, dicta- 
tors and dictatorship, and the enslavement of millions of people in 
many lands. We have seen our country go from a land of plenty of 
natural resources to one that now requires basic planning and conser- 
vation of our resources. During the past decade, we have seen the 


1 Current Educational Readjustments in Higher Institutions. 17th Yearbook, National 
Society of College Teachers of Education, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. 
Changes and Experiments in Liberal Arts Education. Part II of 3lst Yearbook, National 
Society for the Study of Education, Public Schools Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill, 1932. 
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greatest prosperity with a greater per cent of the people employed 
than this country has ever known. Also, as a part of this prosperity 
and existing international conditions, we have experienced the greatest 
spending by our government for defense and public projects in time 
of peace and a corresponding increase in taxes at all levels. We have 
fed millions of people in other lands and still lived at home with the 
highest standard known to any people. The American people have 
assumed major obligations for international affairs and for the finan- 
cial and military affairs of many other nations throughout the world. 
We have witnessed a new world organization established for the purpose 
of settling international problems and alleviating international con- 
flicts and tensions. These are only a few of the big things that now affect 
our lives, our nation, and the world. By enumerating this list of major 
forces and conditions, I do not mean to imply that the curriculum 
should be concerned with contemporary life and affairs only, nor do 
I think it should get “lost in the past.” Someone once said all that we 
can definitely plan in our teaching and know it will be up to date, is 
change. Change requires adjustment and adjustment requires adapta- 
bility which comes about through meeting challenging situations. 


(2) Changes in Education: In the field of education, which “is 
indispensible to the maintenance and growth of freedom and thought, 
faith, enterprise, and association,” we recognize the fact that it too 
is changing and must continue to change if it is to serve its purpose as 
an instrument or agency of our democratic society. Enrollments in 
colleges, as well as in high schools and elementary schools, are con- 
stantly on the increase. Since 1940 college enrollments have consider- 
ably more than doubled, and it is now anticipated that in 1960 a 
minimum of 3,349,000 young people will be enrolled in institutions of 
higher education.’ These increases are attributable to many factors 
and conditions, such as increase in population, greater educational 
demands for jobs, greater educational requirements for living in this 
complicated society, government financing of G. I.’s education, and 
better and more interesting and practical types of education on all levels. 


*President’s Commission on Higher Education, Establishing the Goals, p. 5, Vol. 1 of 
Higher Education for American Democracy. U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1947. 


* “Office of Education Estimates Nearly 40 Million in School.” Sch. Life Vol. 38 (Oct. 
1955) pp. 5-6. 
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But along with these increases in enrollments, now and in the future, 
the colleges will be confronted with somewhat of a different type of 
student body. The students will not be as selective as they have been 
in the past. They will not be as intent upon learning the hard way, 
and they will have more diverse interests and needs. Many of them 
will require a different type of education and greater services. 


Procedures Commonly Followed in Curriculum Development: In 
their attempt to provide a modern up-to-date curriculum and to keep 
it up-to-date for an ever increasing number of students, colleges have 
tried many plans. The plans have been as varied as have been the 
colleges. Many of the colleges have studied their whole curriculum 
programs, whereas others have been satisfied with a little “window 
washing” in some area or level. Many of the colleges have been 
through the whole process of curriculum development, following some 
basic procedure. The procedure or steps commonly followed are: 


1. Curriculum Committee: Set up a committee of the faculty to 
study the situation and to report back to the faculty or administration 
with recommendations as to what it thinks should be done about the 
curriculum and how it should be done. This committee commonly has 
responsibility for setting up the procedure to be followed, general 
supervision of other committees and individuals in their work on the 
curriculum, and finally evaluating the program or programs accord- 
ing to some basic concepts or criteria. Frequently this committee does 
much of the work involved in the steps presented below. 

2. Philosophy: Set up an institutional philosophy. 

3. General Aims: Set up a statement of general aims of the insti- 
tution. 

4. Objectives for Major Programs: Set up objectives for each of 
the major programs, such as general education, teacher education, 
business. 

5. Content: Determine the subject-matter and experiences which 
are considered essential for the type of program under consideration. 

6. Plan: Organize the subject-matter and experiences into some 
pattern, patterns or groups of courses. 


7. General Requirements: Determine what shall constitute the re- 
quirements which all students must meet. 
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General Education: For many years colleges operated on what is 
commonly referred to as a system of constants and electives. The con- 
stants consisted of certain required courses or requirements from 
groups of courses, which were considered so valuable that they were 
required of all students regardless of their educational objectives. The 
courses were the valuable thing and little or no question was asked 
about the content or learning outcomes that were involved in them. 
These courses were thought to provide a liberal arts education and the 
liberal arts approach to education was basically the disciplines. Dur- 
ing and for quite a time following World War II many books dealing 
specifically with liberal arts education came off the press. One, written 
by a Professor Green of Princeton University for the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, under the title of Liberal Education Re- 
Examined, emphasizes the disciplines as the main objectives of the 
liberal arts. 


“The main objectives of a (college) four-year course should be 
to provide the student with the opportunity to continue his formal 
liberal education. The following conditions must be satisfied if 
this objective is to be realized: (a) Provision should be made for 
preliminary orientation in the main liberal disciplines—(b) The 
college student should have relatively intensive instruction in some 
one of the major disciplines or groups of disciplines.”* 

Another section, on page 46 of this book, reads: “Mathematics 
is essential to engineering and industry, and the natural sciences 
have contributed enormously to our health and comfort. But these 
utilitarian contributions would not of themselves justify the in- 
clusion of these subjects in a liberal arts curriculum.” 


Many of the new approaches now-a-days concern general education. 
Many people who have made some study of this approach feel that 
there is a distinction between liberal arts education and general educa- 
tion, with the liberal arts education being one basically of disciplines, 
whereas the general education approach is one of providing an educa- 
tion for daily living in an increasingly complicated society on a high 
level without regard to specialized and professional skills and compet- 


*T. M. Greene, Liberal Education Re-Examined, pp. 106-7, et passim. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1943. 
5 Ibid., p. 46. 
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encies. The American Council on Education (in 1944) stated general 
education to be 


esses general education refers to those phases of nonspecialized and non- 
vocational education that should be the common possession, the common 
denominator, so to speak, of educated persons as individuals and as citizens 
in a free society . . . the type of education which the majority of our 
people must have if they are to be good citizens, parents, and workers. . . . 
The differences between a program of general education are mainly those 
of degree rather than of kind.° 


In developing a general education program in an institution there 
are a number of problems to consider. Some of them are: 


(1) Should the general education courses be required of all stu- 
dents? A majority of colleges with general education programs require 
all students to take the general education courses on the ground that 
the common learnings and common knowledges, which the courses 
contain, should be the common experience and possession of all edu- 
cated men and women. Some colleges, however, have what they call 
general education programs, but do not prescribe any particular 
courses yet their final comprehensive examinations cover the kind of 
learnings provided in the general education programs. Both of the 
general education programs at the University of Minnesota illustrate 
this procedure. 

(2) At what time during the student’s college life should the gen- 
eral education courses be required to be taken, when they are pre- 
scribed courses? Generally they are expected to be completed by the 
end of the second year of college. The general education program at 
Harvard University is an exception.’ This program is planned so that 
the student takes some of the general education courses during all of 
his four years of college. 

(3) Do all colleges with general education programs give final 
comprehensive examinations covering the general education program, 
which students are required to take and pass before being admitted 
to specialized programs or professional schools? Many colleges re- 


*W. H. Stickler, Editor, Organization and Administration for General Education, p. 176. 
Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 1951. 

™ Studies in the Freshman Year, Including an Annoucement of the Program of Gener- 
a oe pp. 54-6. Official Register of Harvard University, Vol. LITI (May 26, 1956) 

lo. 7. 
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quire the passing of such examinations. In some colleges the examina- 
tions may be taken at any time the student feels he is prepared for 
them. The College of the University of Chicago is a good example of 
this. 

Curriculum Patterns or Plans in Colleges: The rest of this article 
deals with curriculum patterns or plans found in different colleges or 
universities. In some institutions the plans involve both the lower and 
upper divisions, whereas in others the plans involve only one division, 
the lower or upper. The plans differ in different institutions, because 
of different orientations and backgrounds of the faculties and local 
conditions. In presenting some major plans, Dr. Chen’s classification 
will be used.” The plans or patterns are: 


1. Pattern 1—Curriculum Without Mechanical Paraphernalia: By 
some this pattern is called the revolt against the “lock-step system” 
of education. Some college faculties have frequently felt that educa- 
tion has become more of a matter of credits and credit chasing than 
education; that students are more interested in getting degrees than 
in getting an education, and that the lecture method has contributed 
to this style of education. Colleges using this new over-all approach 
have done away with much of what they consider to be mechanical 
paraphernalia of education and in their place set up programs designed 
to encourage independent study and self-direction on the part of stu- 
dents in the process of getting an education. Swarthmore College is 
an example of this plan. 

The curriculum of Swarthmore College is divided into two levels, 
the upper and lower, with each of two years.” The first two years are 
devoted to general courses and preparation for further study. The 
last two years are devoted to a major and two minor fields of study. 
The program of the first two years is the same for all students in gen- 
eral and every student during these years must complete one year’s 
work in each of three divisions: humanities, science and natural 
science. “In addition, one year or two semester courses in departments 
outside the division in which the major work is to be done” must be 
completed and “Not more than one year in any department will be 


®T.H-E. Chen, Developing Patterns of the College Curriculum in the United States. 
University of Southern California Press, 1 
* Swarthmore College Bulletin, Catalogue Issue 1955-56, pp. 53-8. 
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counted toward the fulfillment of” the general requirements.” The 
rest of the student’s time is planned and used to meet the language re- 
quirements and prerequisites for the major and minor subjects. At 
the end of the second year, students who have done superior work in 
their courses apply for “honors work.” Students who are not admitted 
to “honors work” continue with the usual program commonly found 
in colleges. 


The “honors work” is a system of instruction designed “to free from 
the limitations of classroom routines those students whose maturity, 
interest and capacity suit them for independent work.’”” At the begin- 
ning of the “honors program” the student is given an outline of the work 
to be accomplished and covered in the final examinations at the end 
of the senior year. There are no formal requirements, no grades or 
credits issued, no class attendance required, except that the student is 
expected to attend two seminars a week. It is expected that this pro- 
cedure will cause the student to use his resources and to assume major 
resposibility for his own education, contacting his major and minor 
professors as he feels the need. At the end of the senior year, the 
student is required to pass both written and oral comprehensive ex- 
aminations covering the work of the seminars in his major and minor 
fields. In these examinations the student “is expected to demonstrate 
his competence in a field of knowledge rather than simply his mastery 
of those facts and interpretations which his instructor has seen fit to 
present.” The written examinations are prepared and graded by 
faculty members of other institutions and administered by the local 
instructors on the Swarthmore campus. For the final oral examinations 
the “off-campus” professors go to Swarthmore and conduct the exami- 
nations. 


2. Pattern 2—Curriculum Based on Classical Approach: The search 
for unity in the curriculum has led some people to believe that the 
best way is to restore the curriculum of the medieval university. The 
St. John’s College curriculum is built on the classical thesis and Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, ex-president of the University of Chicago and 
former chairman of the Board of Visitors and Governors of St. John’s 


*° Tbid., p. 53-4. 
** [bid., p. 56 
Tbid., p. 56 
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College, had quite a lot of influence on the curriculum of this college. 
The curriculum represents a revolt against “professionalism and vo- 
cationalism””’ and the “notion of educating a man to live in any parti- 
cular time or place or to adjust him to any particular environment.” 
It is based on the idea that higher education should concern itself with 
the “pursuit of truth for its own sake” and the belief that “truth is 
the same everywhere and at all times.””* The classics and the liberal 
arts are considered to be the center of the program with the classics 
consisting of the “great books of the Western world and covering 
every department of knowledge,” and the “liberal arts providing the 
foundations of the intellectual disciplines.””* The classics and the liberal 
arts thus compose the “permanent subjects which every person who is 
to call himself educated should master.” 


The St. John’s College program follows this line of thinking in 
its organization and composition. The purpose of the curriculum is 
to cultivate the intellect by the study of the liberal arts, which original- 
ly consisted of the trivium (grammar, rhetoric, logic) and the 
quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, music, astronomy). The study of 
these arts is based on some 100 “great books” from the Greeks to the 
present.” The entire curriculum is required of all students. There 
are no electives. Every student is expected to attain a knowledge of 
the basic grammatical forms and a feeling for the peculiarities of three 
languages—Greek, French, and German. Languages and mathematics 
are pursued throughout the four years of college. 


3. Pattern 3—Curriculum Based on the Abilities, Needs, and 
Interests of the Individual Student: This plan is an attempt to get 
away from formal requirements and extrinsic discipline, such as class 
attendance, grades and formal examinations, and to substitute for them 
a better knowledge of the student through conferences, records and re- 
ports and thus to place greater responsibility upon the student by pro- 


*® Bulletin of St. John’s College in Annapolis. Official Statement of the St. John’s 
Program, Catalogue 1955-56, Vol. VII, No. 3, p. 5. 

** Robert M. Hutchins, Higher Learning in America, p. 66. Yale University Press, New 
Hampshire, Conn. 1936. 

18 Ibid., p. 57 

Ibid., p. 66 

 Ibid., p. 81 

18 Ibid. p. 91 

Ibid., p. 70 


*° Bulletin of St. John’s College in Annapolis, July 1956, p. 37-38. 
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viding some plan of individual direction. This plan is what might be 
called by some “progressive education” because it does not begin 
with a predetermined program but with the interests and needs of 
the individual, and in so doing it provides direct experience for the 
student through his planning, organizing, manipulating, investigating, 
and evaluating in cooperation with the various methods of acquiring 
knowledge, understandings, appreciation and skills. 

The curriculum of Bennington College is a good example of this 
approach and it will be used as an illustration. The curriculum is 
flexible and each student’s program is planned individually, based 
upon her interests, needs, and previous preparation. For all students 
there is a “definite common goal of final accomplishment but it is 
flexible enough to take account of important differences between in- 
dividuals.”—“The College has a general definition of success and 
standards of excellence for given work” but it acknowledges more than 
one way of meeting these standards. “The student is judged . . . . by the 
standards of her own best effort.” The curriculum consists of two 
complementary parts. 1. Basic Studies to provide the elements of gen- 
eral education and the foundation for further study, and 2. Special 
Studies to provide the means of continued or specialized work. The 
courses are organized under five broad fields—literature and languages, 
social science, natural science and mathematics, performing arts, and 
visual arts. In each of the five fields a number of introductory courses 
are offered and normally the student takes one course in each of four 
fields plus a trial major in one field during the first two years. In addi- 
tion the student carries one counseling period per week with her coun- 
selor. 

During the last two years the student devotes some three-fourths of 
her time to her major field in regular courses and the other fourth to 
individual projects, based upon the student’s background and prepara- 
tion, carried on through tutorials and independent assignments. Con- 
centration is made upon a broad field rather than in a narrow depart- 
ment or subject. When a student has a specific interest in vocational 
preparation, the work of the senior division may be planned to include 
the necessary skills and techniques. 

Each winter all students are required to spend nine weeks away 


™ Bennington College Bulletin, 1956-57. p. 19. 
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from the college on non-resident assignments as workers in some kind 
of enterprise—factories, stores, offices, government or social agencies, 
hospitals, etc. In some cases when it is to the advantage of the student, 
the student may be allowed to spend the time traveling or doing tech- 
nical study or academic work not available at Bennington. 


4. Pattern 4—Curriculum Based on Functions of Living: This type 
of curriculum is based on the major functions of living as determined 
by a survey of “activities and needs for students and alumni in active 
careers.” The data acquired by survey furnish the basis for the de- 
termination of the major areas of living and for the organization of the 
content of courses for each of the areas. 

The program of general education set up at the University of Minne- 
sota as its first general education program in 1932 and continued to 
the present time is a good example of this particular approach. The 
University of Minnesota now has two general education programs, one 
a terminal program operated under the General College and the other 
operated by the Department of General Studies under the College of 
Literature, Arts, and Science.” The first general education program 
based on survey data is designed “to prepare the individual for effective 
participation in our present complex society” and it is planned to 
terminate at the end of two years, ending for a large majority of the 
students formal college education. A number of students complete 
this program and transfer to other divisions of the University, but to 
do so the student must have an average grade of “B” in all of his 
General College work. This program consists of five “core courses” 
in four of the comprehensive examination areas and other group elec- 
tives in each of the seven comprehensive areas plus three quarters of 
required physical education. For convenience the graduation require- 
ments have been stated in terms of the equivalent of two years (90 
quarter hours) plus the required physical education.” In addition to 
the examinations in course the student is required to take three final 
comprehensive examinations covering seven areas which are: (1) 
Personal Orientation, including individual and vocational orientation 
(2) Home Life Orientation (3) Social-Civic Orientation (4) General 


oa The General College, 1955-57, Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, Vol. 58. June 1. 
1955. 

Ibid., p. 14 
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Arts (5) Literature, Speech and Writing (6) Biological Science and 
(7) Physical Science.” 

5. Pattern 5—Curriculum Organized into Broad Fields of Knowl- 
edge: This plan is an attempt to organize the curriculum around a 
few major fields of knowledge or human achievement with a core of 
general interdepartmental courses representing the required minimum 
of general education. It is called the “best judgment approach” be- 
cause the judgment of faculty and experts in different fields constitute 
the basis or criteria for the determination of the major fields or areas 
and the content and organization of the courses of the different fields 
to be used. 

The program of general education given at the University of Florida 
through its University College illustrates the broad fields curriculum.” 
This is a two-year program and it is required of all students. It is 
designed “to replace fragmentation” and superficial courses with a 
common core of knowledge and understandings needed alike by future 
educated citizens organized into broad fields with “broad views.” Final 
comprehensive examinations are required. During the freshman and 
sophomore years the student’s time is about equally divided between 
the general education program and preprofessional and professional] 
preparation. The required courses are 1. Freshman year: (1) Amer- 
ican Institutions (2) The Physical Sciences (3) Reading, Speaking, 
and Writing—Freshman English (4) Practical Logic and (5) Funda- 
mental Mathematics. 2. Sophomore year: (1) The Humanities and 
(2) Biological Science. 

6. Pattern 6—Curriculum without Rigid Departmentalization: This 
plan represents an effort to avoid narrow specialization and rigid de- 
partmentalization in curriculum organization. In actual practice it 
may simply be an administrative approach by organizing a number of 
instructional departments into a smaller number of instructional di- 
visions with the student taking his prescribed number of hours in the 
division rather than a narrow department. Or it may be a curricular 
approach with the organization of broad departmental courses of in- 
struction. Under both of these approaches credits, examinations, 


grades and class attendance are regulated as a part of the requirement. 


** Tbid., p. 17. 


** The University Record of the University of Florida, Catalog Issue, 1955-56, pp. 142-3, 
291-3, Vol. I, Series 1, No. 4, April 1, 1955. 
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cellent book . . . relates activities and 
materials to the total school program 
and general educational philosophy.” 
—Fred Harris, University of Ken- 
tucky. 31 ills.; 402 pp. 
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Arts 


CLeMons, FRANK MILLER. Practical 
Woodworking Projects. Bruce, 1957. 
93p. $2.50. 


readers in upper elementary and junior high 
school levels. The great amount of prod- 
ucts from Italy which appear in the stores 
today give the book added interest. 


7 Weiss, Harvey. Clay, Wood and 

A book of Se Wire. Scott, 1956. 48p. $3.50. 

f woodworkers. A variety of designs bring- This is an excellent presentation of the 

k beginning principles of construction in terms 

di materials lists and suggested procedures are of sculptural form. 

e completely worked out. Definitely a book 

‘ of ideas. Children’s Literature 

_Doust, Leonarp ArtHuR. Simple Arnis, Dororuy. Ride the Wild 

Is Sketching. Warne, 1957. 55p. $1.50. pyanes. Putnam, 1957. 182p. $2.75. 

The Doust books are directed toward the 
most elementary England to Elinor Shaw, believed 
believe es = hi h i ue to Me to be a witch, went with them. The perilous 
high school or junior high level. days of the carly settlers beset with < 

to stitions and strange beliefs, is recounted here 

ive MEYER, FRANZ SALES. - ro “~ oo and only when the group faces disaster does 
Ornament. Dover, 1957. p- $2. it become certain whether a witch is among 
a paper. them. Upper elementary reading. 
A valuable reference work, particulariy 

= for the Industrial Arts Department. BALLARD, Lois. T he True Book of 

ind : Reptiles. Children’s Press, 1957. 46p. 

am Toor, Frances. Made in Italy. $92.00. 

ry.” Knopf, 1957. 204p. $3.75. Easy-to-read information about reptiles, 

en- A book which describes the traditional their habits and habitats. Opens the door to 

pp. arts and crafts of the Italians written for wonders of land and water. 
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BarTLeTT, Rutu. Insect Engineers. 
Morrow, 1957. 128p. $2.75. 


An excellent story of ants. Their habits 
are carefully related. Children interested 
in insects would enjoy this book. 


BeeLer, Netson F. Experiments 
with a Microscope. Crowell, 1957. 
154p. $2.75. 


This is an excellent book for supple- 
mentary work for the high school biology 
student. Its practical approach should prove 
appealing to young scientists. 


BenvepicT, STEVE. Bill Shaw, Fruit 
Tramp. Abingdon, 1957. 191p. $2.50. 


A social study story of the background of 
transient family life along the West coast. 
Bill Shaw belonged to such a group, but he 
and his mother wanted a more secure way 
of living. Elementary readers will feel that 
they have an authentic as well as an in- 
teresting account of the family’s experiences. 


Bevans, MicuaEL H. The Book of 
Reptiles and Amphibians. Garden City, 
1956. 63p. $2.50. 


The pictures are colorful. The sentences 
are difficult and the child would need teach- 
er’s help but the information is very in- 
teresting. This book would be good for a 
child who has a special interest in reptiles 
and amphibians. 


BLassincaME, Wyatt. His Kingdom 
for a Horse. Watts, 1957. 179p. $2.95. 


The story of twelve different horses that 
have been famous in history, make up this 
interesting collection for junior high school 
readers. Horse lovers will enjoy the exciting 
treatment of the accounts as well as the 
historic background of their heroes. 


BraD.ey, Duane. Cappy and the Jet 
Engine. Lippincott, 1957. 141p. $2.95. 


Cappy, who wanted to understand how 
jets work, has the good luck to have a friend 
whose father works on them. So in a siinple, 
natural way this engineer teaches Cappy 
certain laws of science that underlie all 
great inventions. Recommended. 


BROoEKEL, Ray. The True Book of 
Tropical Fishes. Children’s Press, 1956. 
46p. $2.00. 

The True Book of Tropical Fishes deals 
with the kinds, habits and care of fresh 
water, live-bearing and egg-laying, tropical 
fishes. It stimulates interest in the study 
of different species and encourages collec- 
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tions. A youngster would be able to follow 
the instructions given therein and con- 
struct an attractive aquarium and one that 
would be appropriate to display anywhere. 


BROEKEL, Ray. You and the Sciences 
of Plants, Animals, and the Earth. 
Children’s Press, 1956. 60p. $2.00. 


This book tells in simple language and 
with simple illustrations what the different 
fields of science are about. Shows how the 
different fields are related yet independent. 


Buck, Peart S. Christmas Minia- 
ture. Day, 1957. 39p. $2.75. 


Six year old Sandy tried not to peep at 
the Christmas tree but he did. That peep 
helped make Christmas for a mother mouse 
and her family. For children 3 to 6. 


Bueur, WALTER. Oil, Today’s Black 
Magic. Morrow, 1957. 96p. $2.50. 


Gives in a concise form the history, pro- 
duction, distribution, and use of oil. The 
format is good and the reading is easy and 
suitable for intermediate grades. 


BUTTERFIELD, MARGUERITA A. Jaime 
and His Hen Pollita. Scribner, 1957. 
120p. $2.50. 


The experiences of a seven year old boy, 
native of the island of Majorca. His family 
life, his love for his pet hen, the importance 
of an excursion away from home, make 
up a simple story for young readers with 
the aim of developing appreciation of other 
people. 


CuristopHer, Matt. Basketballi 
Sparkplug. Little, 1957. 124p. $2.75. 


Kim knew that some of the other players 
on his basketball team thought he was a 
sissy because he took singing lessons and 
sang in the choir. Combining these two 
interests involved him in some difficult situ- 
ations, but he learned there is a way to 
succeed if a person will do his best. Ele- 
mentary reading. Recommended. 


CuarK, Bitty C. The Trail of the 
Hunter’s Horn. Putnam, 1957. 95p. 
$2.75. 


An unusual story of a boy’s love for 
hunting and for his hunting dog, with the 
Kentucky mountains as background. Jeb 
is a very lonely boy and he feels his dis- 
appointments keenly, but he lives up to the 
fullest the triumph of the climax when his 
dog faces a wild cat. Elementary reading. 


Coss, Atice. The Swimming Pool. 
Friendship, 1957. 127p. $2.50. 


Three boys of different nationalities form 
a club which brings many benefits to their 
town. Raising the money for the swimming 
pool proved a task and involved the boys in 
a mystery that turned out happily for every- 
one. Elementary readers. 


Cosurn, WALT. Stirrup High. Mess- 
ner, 1957. 190p. $2.95. 


Thrill aplenty in this authentic story of 
a neophite cowboy, just 14 and “stirrup- 
high.” He was laughed at, and with, and 
was shot at. He developed a true cowboy 
code, and earned respect and friendship. 
For upper grade boys. 


Cook, Marion BELDEN. Terry’s 
Ferry. Dutton, 1957. 45p. $2.50. 


Terry wanted to catch enough fish to pay 
his way to the circus, but every time he got 
set up to fish some one asked to be taken 
across the creek. He made some interesting 
friends, however, and got to the circus on 
time where he was pointed out as being a 
very important person, even though he did 
not catch one fish. Early elementary read- 
ing. 


Cooke, EMocENE. Fun-Time Win- 
dow Garden. Children’s Press, 1957. 
3lp. $2.50. 


Clear, step by step instructions are given 
for growing plants from seeds, roots, or slips 
in water or soil. Directions are included 
for building a sifter and for mixing potting 
soil. Good for use in science projects or 
for the child who likes or needs to do things 
with his hands. 


DeLEeeuw, ADELE. The Caboose 
Club. Little, 1957. 150p. $3.00. 


Bob Brown got a do-it-yourself kit for a 
Christmas present, and it was not long 
until many others were interested in making 
boxcars and other sections of model rail- 
roads. So the Caboose Club was started and 
the fun really spread. There was a mystery 
a little later which adds intrigue for the 
upper elementary reader. 


Epwarbs, CeciLe Pepin. Roger Wil- 
liams, Defender of Freedom. Abing- 
don, 1957. 128p. $1.75. 


The youthful experiences of Roger Wil- 
liams will give upper elementary readers an 
understanding of life and conditions in 
England during that period. His early de- 
cisions and struggles make it easy for them 


to see how he could be the important per- 
son he was later in early American life. Rec- 
ommended. 


EIFERT, VIRGINIA Louts SNIDER. Mis- 
sissippi Calling. Dodd, 1957. 255p. 
$3.50. 


The Mississippi River is the focal point 
for a collection of stories extending from the 
time of prehistoric brown hunters to the 
trips of the Zephyr Queen today. Some fic- 
tion is mixed with the historical fabric to 
provide a series of interesting accounts. 


FotsomM, FRANKLIN. The Hidden 
Ruin. Funk, 1957. 217p. $2.95. 


Teen-age boys with an avid interest in 
caves and mystery will welcome this well 
paced tale. Al’s struggle to withstand home 
and school pressures and to follow his hobby 
(archeology) is skillfully handled. He fol- 
lowed his father’s advice and used legal 
methods to handle looting and poaching. 


Garp, Rosert Epwarp. Scotty’s 
Mare. Duell, 1957. 152p. $3.00. 


A thrilling horse story involving Indians, 
racing, searching for gold, the finding of 
lost art treasures, and a final understanding 
among friends. Highly recommended for 
junior high school. 


GARDNER, LILLIAN S. Sal Fisher’s 
Fly-up Year. Watts, 1957. 214p. $2.75. 


Sal Fisher has many trials and problems 
as she finds life changing about her in 
the growing up process. But before the 
year is over, she finds that they have all 
worked out well and she is surprised at 
how much one person can grow in just one 
year. Elementary reading. Recommended. 


Garst, Doris S. Crazy About 
Horses. Hastings, 1957. 247p. $3.00. 


Dave Brandt, with a reputation for trou- 
ble, finds a ranch to his liking when he goes 
to his uncle’s in Wyoming for the summer. 
He is fascinated by the activities he shares 
there, and although he makes a lot of mis- 
takes, he comes out on top. A fine western 
story for junior high school. 


GINIGER, KENNETH SEEMAN. Amer- 
ica, America, America. Watts, 1957. 
231p. $2.95. 


Selections of prose and poetry by Amer- 
ican writers about the land, the people, and 
the ideals of freedom which are inherent in 
all Americans. 
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Goupey, ALice. Here Come The 
Lions! Scribner, 1956. 94p. $2.25. 


The family habits, food, and homes of the 
lions and pumas are clearly reported. This 
would be good reference material for chil- 
dren studying cats. It is also interesting 
for children in general. 


Goupey, Here Come the 
Whales! Scribner, 1956. 94p. $2.50. 


Has a great deal of educational value for 
the 7, 8, and 9 year-olds. The reading is 
simple and the print is of a good size. The 
pictures are very clear and descriptive. 
The brutality of the book is a little too 
strong for children but makes for a lively 
story. 


GREEN, RosBert JAMES. Two Swords 
for a Princess. Lothrop, 1957. 217p. 
$3.00. 


A thrilling adventure story of an Irish 
princess and ten Norse boys. The scene 
ranges from Norway to Constantinople and 
Ireland, with vikings, priests, and merchants. 
For boys and girls of about junior high 
school level. 


Guittot, Rene. A Boy and Five 
Huskies. Pantheon, 1957. 234p. $3.00. 


The harsh enchantment of Alaska per- 
vades this tale of a boy who sets out as a 
decoy to draw pursuers away from his 
wounded uncle. Older boys will be gripped 
by the challenge and adventure. 


Hatt, Margory. Straw Hat Sum- 
mer. Westminster, 1957. 188p. $2.75. 


A summer theatre group takes over the 
Prentice barn. Gail learns that acting is not 
all glamour. In an emotion packed story she 
learns much about herself, and finds op- 
portunity beyond her dreams. For junior 
high girls. 


Haapay, ANNE M. The Apple Tree 
House. Friendship, 1957. 125p. $2.50. 


A heart warming story of true interracial 
friendship and community living—Negroes, 
Japanese, Spanish-Americans and Americans 
—in the new settlement of Urban Gardens, 
and of how those lingering prejudices against 
the Burns family were wiped out. Anne 
Halladay writes from her own experiences 
of teaching adults in an interracial situa- 
tion. Good reading for the young, and in 
large print, so helpful for beginners. 


Harris, Louise Dyer. Hummer and 
Buzz. Little, 1956. 55p. $2.50. 


Hummer and Buzz is a very interesting 
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story of a humming bird and a queen bum- 
blebee. This is a book filled with facts, 
illustrated pictures, and told in a manner 
that will appeal to children. 


Hart, Jeanne McGauey. Gloomy 
Erasmus. Coward, 1957. unp. $2.00. 


A big black bear had lots of small friends 
inspite of the fact that he was always 
gloomy. When he got the seasons mixed up 
and waked up in the winter, these small 
friends fed him. He was able to do some- 
thing for them when summer came. Primary 
story. 


HAZELTINE, ALICE ISABEL, comp. 
Red Man, White Man. Lothrop, 1957. 
309p. $3.50. 

A collection of tales, legendary and true, 
of Indian life in early times and in the re- 
cent past. The accounts selected maintain 
a consistently high interest level. It is a 
volume particularly adapted for uses in the 
upper grades and high schools. 


HeapLey, Mrs. (Ca- 
vanna). Angel on Skis. Morrow, 1957. 
255p. 295. 


Angela’s mother kept a guest house for 
skiers. Money for ski equipment was not 
easy to get. Angela had to manage, and 
to learn self management as well. The road 
to becoming a good skier is one of the 
problems that are warmly human and chang- 
ing for happy living. 


HEINLEIN, Rosert A. Citizen of the 
Galaxy. Scribner, 1957. 302p. $2.95. 


Science fiction with free-wheeling imagin- 
ation. Thorby was a slave on a distant star. 
The mystery of his origin involves inter- 
stellar guards, space ships, and some rather 
shady business on the Earth. For older boys 
and girls. 


Herron, Epwarp A. Dimond of 
Alaska. Messner, 1957. 190p. $2.95. 

This is a stirring story of a great Alaskan. 
He was a public servant of the territory for 
over 40 years, calling attention to Japanese 
intrusion, and helping bring about the 
highway. For junior high boys. 


PAuLine. Greater Than 
Man. Scribner, 1957. 46p. $1.40. 


A beautifully written little book for chil- 
dren. The authors seek to help children to 
feel the unfailing order of the universe and 
the oneness of man with God and to ap- 
preciate that this spiritual unity is the 
reason for man’s age-old efforts to make 
this a better world for all people. 


HorrFine, Lyta. Sioux Trail Ad- 
venture. Caxton, 1957. 160p. $3.00. 


Before the coming of the white man, Ur 
Sapa, a Sioux boy, made a long trip with 
his tribe in the Western plains and moun- 
tains. He had many adventures, and the 
tale gives a true picture of Indian life. For 
intermediate grades. 


Hoke, HeEten. The First Book of 
Toys. Watts, 1957. 45p. $1.95. 


A look at toys through the ages that will 
fascinate children as they study the pictures 
and the account of the toys of other times 
and in other lands. The end pages carry 
illustrations of books on toys which will send 
children to story books that will extend their 
knowledge and stimulate interests. 


Honour, Aan. Ten Miles High, 
Two Miles Deep. McGraw, 1957. 206p. 
$3.00. 


Adventures into the unknown sea and 
sky are the subject matter of this biography. 
Interesting reading and humor, Man’s in- 
genuity can conquer many difficulties. 


Husparp, MarcareET (Carson). Boss 
Chombale. Crowell, 1957. 185p. $2.75. 


Fictional account of the adventures of an 
American white boy in Northern Rhodesia. 


HyYLANDER, CLARANCE JOHN. Ani- 
mals in Fur. Macmillan, 1956. 206p. 
$3.50. 


A series of animal descriptions with leads 
into scientific phases. This joins Sea and 
Land, Trees and Trails, and Animals in 
Armor, to introduce children to the world of 
nature. 


Jackson, Jesse. Room for Randy. 
Friendship, 1957. 136p. $2.50. 


A serious study of class and racial preju- 
dice dealing with junior high school people 
written for readers of that age group. Randy, 
a Negro boy in a prosperous neighborhood, 
is drawn into personal difficulties. The end- 
ing is dramatic and satisfying. 


Jounson, E. Harper. Kenny. Holt, 
1957. 190p. $3.00. 


Story of an eleven year old boy, son of an 
American Negro engineer sent to Uganda on 
a special project, and his reaction to the 
country and the customs. This fictional ac- 
count should be of special interest to teen 
agers. 


KETTELKAMP, Larry. The Magic of 


Sound. Morrow, 1956. 62p. $2.00. 


The way that sound is produced and cap- 
tured is made clear and interesting to the 
young reader. Echoes and “silent” sound 
are given special treatment. This little book 
could be used as a parallel in the science 
and language arts areas in school libraries. 


Keyes, NELSON BEECHER. The Real 
Book About Our National Parks. Dou- 
bleday, 1957. 216p. $1.95. 


An entertaining reader for young people 
about the individual parks, a serviceable 
handbook for anyone planning a park tour. 


KJELGAARD, JAMES ARTHUR. Wolf 
Brother. Holiday, 1957. 189p. $2.75. 


After living with white people for six 
years, a young Apache returns to his reser- 
vation to find living conditions very dis- 
appointing. Because of an accident he is 
forced to flee, and finds himself a member of 
an Indian outlaw band. How he is captured, 
escapes, and works out his own problems 
make a gripping story for junior high school 


readers. Recommended. 

Lauper, Patricia. Found: One 
Orange-Brown Horse. Random, 1957. 
86p. $1.95. 


Chris had always wanted a horse and 
when he found one in a neighbor’s garden 
which he could keep until the owner was 
found, he thought it was the best possible 
luck. But even a gentle, lovable horse can 
cause a number of problems, and Chris was 
glad to share her with the owner in the 
end. Third and fourth grade readers. Rec- 
ommended. 


LauRITZEN, JONREED. The Young 
Mustangers. Little, 1957. 240p. $3.00. 


Two boys face the problem of getting 
their cattle home without the aid even of 
a horse. There were wild horses roaming 
about and the boys were determined to 
capture some of them. How they succeeded 
against much discouragement will interest 
young readers who like horses and Western 
life. Upper elementary reading. 


Liccett, THomas. Pigeon, Fly 
Home! Holiday, 1956. 189p. $2.75. 


Chad succeeded in saving a young pigeon 
and raising it to be a champion in the pigeon 
races. Then he has to face the tragedy of 
its death. A story showing the linked joy 
and tragedy of loving living things. 
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Luxrorp, Nota. Kerry Kangaroo. 
McGraw, 1957. 32p. $2.25. 


Kerry, the kangaroo, performed a neigh- 
borly service which she did not really want 
to do. She found, however, that friendship 
and service are rewarding, and she scores a 
success she never hoped for. To be read to 
primary children. 


McCa tt, Epitu S. The Buttons Take 
a Boat Ride. Beckley, 1957. 64p. $1.40. 


Another brief adventure of the popular 
Button family. Young readers will welcome 
a chance to go on another excursion with 
them. Well illustrated. Excellent text. Rec- 
ommended. 


MAcMANN, ELAINE. Ozzie and the 
19th of April. Putnam, 1957. 126p. 
$2.50. 


Ozzie thought life in his town was very 
dull until he became interested in old guns 
and the big parade. Soon he found his 
schedule so full he hardly had time for all 
his activities. Elementary reading. 


Matkus, Mrs. Auipa. Young Inca 
Prince. Knopf, 1957. 246p. $3.00. 


Historical fiction dealing with the pre- 
Columbian Incas is not plentiful. Teachers 
in upper grades and junior high schools 
will welcome this adventure tale written 
by an author who understands the civiliza- 
tion of which she writes. 


MALVERN, GLapys. There’s Always 
Forever. Longmans, 1957. 182p. $2.75. 


Fatigue, hardship, conflict of personali- 
ties, and routine of camp life, all are dram- 
atized in the slow journey to California in 
1850. The spirit and courage of the sturdiest 
carry the story to a successful ending. Rec- 
ommended. 


Marks, Mickey Kiar. The Holi- 
day Shop. Holt, 1957. 125p. $2.50. 


A pleasant story of children’s enterprise 
and adjustment. Setting up a store and 
earning money for something they want, is 
an interest that will please middle ele- 
mentary readers. It will appeal to boys as 
well as girls. 


Marriott, Auice. The Black Stone 
Knife. Crowell, 1957. 180p. $3.00. 


Wolf Boy knew they did not want him, 
but he ran away to go on a journey with 
four older Indian boys. Their experiences 
among friendly tribes as well as with enemies, 
sighting their first white man’s town, learn- 
ing the ways of strange animals and of other 
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people, make a very real adventure for ele- 
mentary readers. Recommended. 


Marzporrr, Hype. Limpy, Tale of 
a Monkey Hero. Day, 1957. 87p. $2.50. 


Limpy, a little gray monkey, lived a gay 
life until he was captured and put to work. 
Seeing how unhappy he was, a young white 
man bought him for his wife, and brought 
him to their home, where he saved the 
life of their baby. Limpy had everything 
he needed, but he wanted to be free. How 
he got this freedom is a surprise ending 
for the story. Elementary reading. Rec- 
ommended. 


MERRETT, JOHN. Captain James 
Cook. Criterion, 1957. 192p. $3.00. 


A pleasantly presented biography for the 
young reader. Cook pioneered voyages into 
the Antartic area and later led a quest to 
discover the Northwest Passage. The story 
of his life combines high adventure with 
much geographical information. 


MEY LER, EILEEN. The Gloriet Tower. 
Roy, 1957. 131p. $3.00. 


Castle life in England at about the time 
of the Hundred Years War is the setting 
for this pictorial account. The story, seen 
through the eyes of a young girl of twelve, 
is designed as reference material for young 
readers. 


MEYNELL, LAURENCE. Bridge Under 
the Water. Roy, 1957. 158p. $3.00. 


A story centering on engineer accomplish- 
ments through the use of steam power. The 
setting is early nineteenth-century England. 
This book, one of the “Pageant of History” 
series would be useful reference material for 
upper elementary and high school students. 


Mine, ALAN ALEXANDER. The 
World of Pooh. Dutton, 1957. 314p. 
$3.95. 


All enthusiasts of A. A. Milne’s Pooh 
books will welcome this new edition, con- 
taining the complete Winnie the Pooh and 
The House at Pooh Corner. E. H. Shephard 
has added a whole new series of pictures in 
color to the familiar black and white draw- 
ings. 


MoNTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD 
Georce. Mister Jim. World, 1957. 
219p. $2.75. 


Having been raised from a cub by Indians, 
a big grizzly bear finds it slow work to make 
his way living wild. An engaging study of 
an animal once domesticated learning 
through experience to distrust humans who 
had once cared for him. The story ends 
happily, however, because of an Indian 
who risked his life and his reputation to 
save the grizzly whom he loved as a friend. 
Junior high school. Recommended. 


Mowery, WILLIAM Byron. Swift is 
the Night and Other Tales of Field and 
Wood. Coward, 1956. 254p. $3.75. 


Contains many interesting short stories 
about animal life. A good book to use as a 
supplement to a unit on animals. 


Muscrave, Fiorence. Robert E. 
Hastings, 1957. 191p. $2.75. 


When Robert E’s mother took him and 
“Gramp” from the mountains to Cleveland, 
he found the transition such a difficult one 
that things really began to happen. Dogs, 
puppets, and friends help to make this a 
story which will appeal to boys and girls 
of the intermediate grades. 


Newton, Douctas. Clowns. Watts, 
1957. 215p. $2.95. 


The history and classification of clowns. 
The unusual incidents and traditions of this 
art make unusual reading for junior high 
school readers, and those who like the circus 
will enjoy the background of the strange 
characters they have watched at the show. 


OBERMEYER, MARION BarRETT. The 
Listening Post. Longmans, 1957. 196p. 
$3.00. 


A first rate story for young readers about 
early experimentation with radios. Actually, 
the story is based around the life of Mal- 
colm Hanson. The author supplies a basic 
bibliography so that readers who want to 
move from fiction to history may do so at a 
minimum of effort. 


PALMER, JACQUELINE. Going to 
Museums. Roy, 1956. 160p. $2.50. 


The modern museum can be an exciting 
place where the “dead” past relives in many 
aspects and scenes. After reading the chap- 
ter on the British Museum, you place it on 
your “must” list of museums. The book as 
a whole serves to make one museum-con- 
scious. 


PatcHeTT, Mary E. The Chance of 
Treasure. Bobbs, 1957. 220p. $3.00. 


The four young Brevitts go with an ad- 
venturous uncle on a skin-diving expedition. 
Crocodiles, sharks, vicious eels, and other 
animals make their daily living very ex- 
citing. Goggles, flippers, snorkels and 
aqualungs are ordinary equipment. Upper 
elementary readers will be fascinated by the 
experiences. Autralian setting. Recom- 
mended. 


PayLer, EstHer (Miller). Arrows 
Over Jamestown. Vantage, 1957. 83p. 
$2.50. 


Youngsters, ages 8 to 14, will read with 
relish this moving story of an Indian boy 
and his white friends. Built around an 
actual historical event, the book ably de- 
scribes life in early Virginia. 


Puituirs, ALAN. The Living Legend: 
The Story of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. Little, 1957. 328p. 
$4.00. 


An anecdotal account of this famous 
police force which, if not quite like the 
legend, is a most remarkable one. Appro- 
priate for high school students. 


PopenporF, ILLta. The True Book 
of Animals of the Sea and Shore. 
Childrens Press, 1956. 47p. $2.00. 


This is a very excellent book for ele- 
mentary science enrichment, the arrange- 
ment is very good, the illustrations are true 
and the colored ones very lovely. Every 
elementary child loves nature and these at- 
tractive books help the teacher enrich the 
program. 


PopenporF, Itta. The True Book 
of More Science Experiments. Chil- 
drens Press, 1956. 47p. $2.00. 


Written on the primary level. It is written 
well and would be very interesting for a 
primary child. Simple experiments about 
light, work, inertia, ice, water, and water 
vapor are demonstrated. 


Potter, JEFFREY. Elephant Bridge. 
Viking, 1957. 94p. $2.50. 


A teen-age boy in Burma ran away to go 
to war, but getting lost in the jungle, he 
found himself adopted by an elephant. How 
he lived, was accepted by the elephant tribe, 
and finally got back home safely, makes an 
unusual story for upper elementary readers. 
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Power, Ruopa D. From the Fury of 
the Northmen. Houghton, 1957. 247p. 
$3.00. 


A collection of stories with English his- 
torical settings dating from the 8th to the 
19th centuries. Most of the stories deal 
with lesser people rather than great ones and 
therein lies much of their interest. Suitable 
for upper grades and junior high. 


RInDEN, GERTRUDE (Jenness) Kenji. 
Friendship, 1957. 120p. $2.50. 


An absorbing story of a Japanese boy in 
his struggle to hold his family together. His 
experiences furnish interesting background 
of post-war conditions in Japan. The prob- 
lems are real and the solution natural and 
satisfactory. Recommended Upper elemen- 
tary reading. 


ScHULTz, James My Life 
as an Indian. Duell, 1957. 151p. $3.00. 

Robert E. Gard has edited for junior 
readers this exciting autobiography. Its 
author lived among the Blackfeet Indians. 
A careful observer, he. recorded sympa- 
thetically Indian customs and problems. 


SIMISTER, FLORENCE PARKER. The 
Pewter Plate. Hastings, 1957. 157p. 
$2.75. 


A young girl’s experiences and her re- 
actions to the part she had to play during 
the Revolutionary War. Historical back- 
ground with scene laid in Providence, 
Rhode Island. Everyday problems like food 
shortage and personal sacrifice become very 
real when seen through Hannah's eyes. Ele- 
mentary reading. 


Situ, Dorotuy Giapys. The Hun- 
dred and One Dalmatians. Viking, 
1957. 191p. $2.75. 

Four people, three dogs, and fifteen puppies 
begin an adventure in which many dogs, a 
couple of cats, a horse, some kind cows, and 
several very eccentric humans engage in 
amusing experiences. Junior high school 
dog lovers will enjoy the humor. English 
background. 


Sopot, Donato J. The Double 
Quest. Watts, 1957. 240p. $2.95. 


A novel for junior high school readers 
set in the twelfth century when Henry II 
was King of England. 


Spratt, BaRNETT. Toppy and the 
Circuit Rider. Abingdon, 1957. 127p. 
$1.75. 
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Toppy has no one to belong to when his 
grandmother died, so the preacher took him 
on his journey through the wilderness. The 
friendliness as well as the dangers of frontier 
life is shown as the two visit many settle- 
ments in the Carolina mountain region in the 
1790’s. Upper elementary level. 


STERLING, Dorotuy. The Story of 
Daves. Doubleday, 1956. 121p. $3.00. 


An excellent book about the history of 
caves, how caves are formed, and the types 
of animals that live in caves. Well illus- 
trated. 


SuTHERLAND, Louts. Magic Bullets. 
Little, 1956. 148p. $3.00. 


Dr. Sutherland reveals to the young and 
inexperienced scientist the story of microbes 
—their use and dangers to the human race. 
Mostly dwelling upon the hindering microbe, 
he related the history of man’s battle against 
them. His concise and understandable ex- 
planation give merit to his presentation for 
Dr. Sutherland brings to the reader prac- 


tical and common knowledge for everyday 
life. 


Tarp, Louise Hatt. Tory Hole. 
Little, 1957. 202p. $3.00. 


Steve Waring’s father left to enlist perma- 
nently in the Continental Army, leaving 
Steve to look after his mother and two 
younger children. Along the Connecticut 
coast where the story is laid, there were 
smugglers, raiders, and tories; they did not 
know who among the neighbors were friends. 
Junior high school readers will appreciate 
the part Steve and other young people played 
during those critical times. 


Three Great Horse Stories. McGraw, 
1957. 119, 202, 180p. $4.95. 


Three well known horse stories are com- 
bined in an attractive volume, illustrated by 
Walter Dennis and Ross Santee. Recom- 
mended as a gift selection. Stories are un- 
abridged. 


Treece, Henry. The Road to Mik- 
lagard. Criterion, 1957. 254p. $3.50. 


Those who read Viking’s Dawn will be de- 
lighted with further adventures of Harold, 
the young Viking. Adventure and strange 
people are woven into a vigorous tale. The 
historical background is handled with care. 
Good reading for children in high school or 
upper grades, 


Ucuma, Yosuika. The Full Circle. 
Friendship, 1957. 135p. $2.50. 


The growth of a teen-age girl in Japan 
during the war and post-war years. Umeko 
had unusual problems because her family 
was Christian and her father a well known 
writer. A broadening story for serious junior 
high school readers. 


Venn, Mary ELeanor. . Refugee 
Hero. Hastings, 1957. 128p. $2.50. 


Otto was adopted by an American family 
when his parents were killed in Hungary. 
Most of the children at school were friendly, 
but one boy made him very unhappy. Otto 
had fine ideals about the American way of 
life, however, and when his class was faced 
with a difficult situation, it was he who 
knew what to do and who had the courage 
to do it. Upper elementary. 


WHEELER, OPAL. The Miracle Dish. 
Dutton, 1957. 63p. $2.50. 


Moppet was just a little, little girl, but 
when she went Christmas shopping with 
her mother she found that mothers want 
things for Christmas too. Then she sets 
to work to get what her mother wants. It 
is a wonderful story for children from 6 to 


Wuitney, A. Mystery of 
the Green Cat. Westminster, 1957. 
208p. $2.75. 


The adjustment of family relations follow- 
ing a second marriage is brought about by 
the solving of a mystery which had to do 
with an invalid next door. Twelve year old 
Jill had the courage to begin the investi- 
gation in which all later had a part and 
which ended happily for everyone. Junior 
high school reading. 


WITHERIDGE, ELizaBeTH P. Mara 
Journeys Home. Abingdon, 1957. 
127p. $2.00. 


Young elementary readers will enjoy the 
experiences of Mara, a young girl return- 
ing with the Hebrew exiles from Babylon 
to Jerusalem. The simple treatment of 
everyday life during the journey make this 
unusual period of history very real. 


Zim, HERBERT S. Comets. Morrow, 
1957. 64p. $2.25. 


Gives in an interesting and understand- 
ing language the facts that have been dis- 
covered about comets. It tells what the 
ancient people thought about comets, how 

ey came to be discovered, the composi- 
tion of comets, its effect on the earth, and 
the orbit and speed of some comets. 


Education and Psychology 


BENNETT, MarcareT E. Getting the 
Most Out of College. McGraw, 1957. 
219p. $3.95. 

The book is designed to be used by the 
individual student or as a text in a freshman 
orientation course. It provides in informal 
style basic information on learning about 
college, learning about learning and learn- 
ing about yourself. The excellent bibli- 
ographies at the close of each chapter offer 
opportunity for more advanced study. 


Comenius, JoHANN Amos. The 
School of Infancy edited by Ernest M. 
Eller University of North Carolina 
Press, 1957. 130p. $3.00. 


An adaptation of the Bentram translation. 
There is an introductory sketch of the life 
of Comenius, and an evaluation of his work 
and influence. The stress on education as a 
joyful process is timely, showing that modern 
education has roots going back to the 
seventeenth century. 


DeHaan, Rosert F. Educating 
Gifted Children. University of Chicago 
Press, 1957. 275p. $5.00. 


This book should be useful in college 
courses on the education of gifted children. 
It is well documented, having nice balance 
between practical and theoretical informa- 
tion. Giftedness is defined broadly to in- 
clude both intellectually superior and tal- 
ented students. Major emphasis is placed on 
boys and girls who fall in the upper ten 
per cent of the school population in in- 
telligence many of whom the author con- 
tends should be served by regular classroom 
teachers. However, a chapter is devoted 
to the extremely gifted child, who presents 
unusual problems and challenges for him- 
self, the school and society. Here adjunc- 
tive sciences are considered to be more es- 
sential for the child. 


DeVane, WILLIAM CLybE. The 
American University in the Twentieth 
Century. Louisiana State University 


Press, 1957. 72p. $2.50. 


Four David Washington Mitchell Lectures 
delivered at Tulane University in the Spring 
of 1956, by the Dean of Yale College. The 
author believes firmly in the university’s 
function as a guardian of the liberal tra- 
dition which he feels must be preserved 
against the pressures of emotionalism, oppor- 
tunism, materialism, and anti-intellectualism. 
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Hai, CALvin SPRINGER. Theories 
of Personality. Wiley, 1957. 572p. 
$6.50. 


A well organized, well written summary 
and critique of major current conceptions 
of personality. Should become a standard 
reference book for students seeking a serious 
introduction to personality theory. 


HAvVINGHURT, ROBERT JAMES. So- 
ciety and Education. Allyn, 1957. 465p. 
$5.75. 


Excellent presentation of the sociological 
bases for education in the United States. 
Contains sections on the child’s social en- 
vironment, the school and the teacher. 


Joun Dewey Society. Fourteenth 
Yearbook; The Teacher's Role in 
American Society, edited by Lindley 
J. Stiles. Harper, 1957. 298p. $4.00. 


Thirty-two educators have contributed to 
this volume on the perennially challenging 
topic of the teacher and his place in the 
social setup. The book should aid in the 
understanding of the forces that help and 
hinder the teacher’s work in a democracy. 
The authors also study social forces af- 
fecting his life and conduct as a private 
person and citizen. 


Kenyon, Jay B. Ten College Gen- 
erations. American Press, 1956. 144p. 
$3.00. 


The story of forty years of service of a 
Dean of Students in a small church college. 
The author tells a simple direct story of his 
deanship that extended over a forty year 
period. All deans of men and women can 
read this volume with profit. 


KinprReD LeEsLIE WitHROw. School 
Public Relations. Prentice, 1957. 454p. 
$6.00. 


The author makes a penetrating analyses 
of present day school public relations prob- 
lems and offer suggestions for improving 
public understanding and support of pub- 
lic schools. 


Lee, Gorpon CANFIELD. An Intro- 
duction to Education in Modern Amer- 
ican. Rev. ed. Holt, 1957. 624p. $5.25. 


One of the better introductions to Amer- 
ican education. This book would serve as a 
text for college study or reading by laymen 
who wish to understand something of the 
subject. Valuable and up-to-date bibli- 
ographies are provided at the end of each 
chapter. 
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Levy, ANNA JupGE VETERS. Other 
People’s Children. Ronald, 1956. 287p. 
$3.75. 


Anna Judge Veters Levy, the first woman 
jurist in the state of Louisiana tells simply 
and with strong feeling the difficult situation 
which faces the juvenile courts of America 
in dealing with delinquency problems. The 
book illustrates Judge Levy’s belief that 
delinquents are victims of circumstances. An 
important book for both the professional and 
the general reader. 


LinpseY, MARGARET. Student Teach- 
ing in the Elementary School. Ronald, 
1957. 214p. $3.75. 


This is a clear and concise guide to the 
essential adjustments the student teacher 
must make to achieve greatest value from 
her experiences. It is short on illustrative 
situations but adequately and briefly sets 
out all the guide lines needed to insure good 
practices and avoid most difficulties. The 
chapters on Making Big Decisions and 
Planning for Teaching seem especially good. 


Lurry, Lucite L. Developing a High 
School Core Program. Macmillan. 
1957. 297p. $4.75. 


A book which can be recommended highly. 
It contains excellent insight on the core 
program. The material is rich in details and 
consistently useful to experienced and begin- 
ning teachers. The authors are practical 
educators thoroughly acquainted with the 
core curriculum. 


Mann, Horace. The Republic and 
the School. Columbia University Press. 
1957. 112p. $1.50 paper. Classic in 


Education series. 


This is the first of a series of educa- 
tional classics to be issued by the Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Professor 
Cremin has furnished an introduction, “Hor- 
ace Mann’s Legacy,” and the rest of the 
book consists of extracts from Mann’s an- 
nual reports. 


MICKELSON, PETER PALMER. Ele- 
mentary School Administration. Mc- 
Graw, 1957. 335p. $5.25. 


Sound and straight forward presentation 
of principles and practices needed for suc- 
cessful elementary school administration. 
Contains good chapter on working with par- 
ents. Annotated bibliographies follow each 
chapter. 


MieL, ALICE AND PEGGY BROGAN. 
More than Social Studies. Prentice, 
1957. 452p. $5.95. 


The subtitle, “A View of Social Learn- 
ing in the Elementary School,” describes 
the scope of this new professional text. A 
curricular relationship between social studies 
and character education is what the authors 
regard as the “next giant step in social 
education,” the “more” in the title. A 
comprehensive book with an excellent for- 
mat. 


MILLARD, CEcIL VERNON AND JOHN 
W. Roruney. The Elementary School 
Child: A Book of Cases. Dryden, 1957. 
660p. $4.90. 


A valuable addition to professional litera- 
ture. The cases descri will be especially 
useful as resource material for child de- 
velopment courses. 


O’Connor, Dantet Joun. /ntroduc- 
tion to the Philosophy of Education. 
Philosophical, 1957. 148p. $3.75. 


A new introductory textbook by a member 
of the Philosophy Department of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. The author concentrates 
on philosophy and its relation to education; 
in consequence, his book is brief but meaty 
and the reader is not lead away from the 
points at issue by lengthy discussion of 
classroom procedure and such like. The book 
needs to be reread and thought about and 
presupposes some slight acquaintance with 
philosophy on the part of the reader. 


Perkins, LAWRENCE B. Work Place 
for Learning. Reinhold, 1957. 63p. 
$4.00. 


This little manual is dedicated to the be- 
lief that schools should and can be inviting, 
cheerful and pleasing to the learner. In ten 
minutes the photographs and story introduce 
the reader to the results of understanding, 
sympathy, and artistry in designing an en- 
vironment for learning. 


Pixunas, Justin. Fundamental Child 
Psychology. Bruce, 1957. 259p. $3.50. 


The author states that, “The subject mat- 
ter of child psychology is the child’s per- 
sonality.” The emphasis of this short text 
reflects this definitional bias. Much of the 
classical and a good deal of recent material 
in child development is included. A single 
paragraph, however, is devoted to the topic 
of learning. The author’s religious frame of 
reference is reflected in much of the 
presentation. 


Pink, Louis HEATON AND RUTHER- 
FORD E. DELMAGE, editors. Candle in 
the Wilderness. A Centennial history of 
the St. Lawrence University, 1856- 
1956. 304p. $5.00. 


A history of one of the notable small lib- 
eral arts colleges of America, on which a 
considerable number of writers have col- 
laborated. A copy of this volume should be 
in the library of every institution of higher 
learning in the United States. 


Prestwoop, ELwoop L. The High 
School Principal and Staff Work To- 
gether, Teacher’s College, 1956. 96p. 
(Secondary Schoo! Administration 


Series). 


A useful and practical volume written by 
a man actively serving as a secondary school 
administrator. This is the first number to 
be published in a new series sponsored by 
~ Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
ege. 


RussELL, CHARLES. Museums and 
Our Children. Central Book, 1956. 
338p. $6.00. 


This book is designed to encourage teach- 
ers in the use of community museums in 
their teaching programs. Would be very 
helpful to teachers interested in utilizing 
community resources in the teaching pro- 
gram. 


SmitH, B. OTHANEL AND OTHERS. 
Fundamentals of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, rev. ed. World, 1957. 685p. 
$5.75. 


The authors stress the dominant influence 
of the cultural setting for education. Clear- 
cut analyses of curricular patterns are given: 
Subject-centered activity, core, along with 
descriptions of major curricular experiments 
and criticisms of present experimental de- 
sign. An excellent study of today’s cur- 
riculum problems and a good reference book. 


SuMpTION, MERLE RiIcHARD. Plan- 
ning Functional School Buildings. 
Harper, 1957. 302p. $5.57 college ed. 


A good manual or textbook for the school 
administrator who is responsible for school 
plant plannings. Should be on the teacher’s 
professional reference shelf, together with 
the author’s companion manual, Citizens 
Workbook for Evaluating School Buildings. 
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Tropp, AsHER. The School Teach- 
ers. Macmillan, 1957. 286p. $4.50. 


Well-documented, well-written and well- 
illustrated social history of the professional 
group of elementary-school teachers in Eng- 
land and Wales from 1800 to 1956, with em- 
phasis on the period from 1853 to 1945. 


Voeks, Vircinia. On Becoming an 
Educated Person: An Orientation to 
College. Saunders, 1957. 147p. $2.00. 

How-to-study and how-to-get-along-in-col- 
lege handbook for freshmen, carefully or- 
ganized and simply written. 


Wooprinc, Pau. A Fourth of a 
Nation. McGraw, 1957. 255p. $4.50. 

A provocative attempt to develop a new 
philosophy of education for American so- 
ciety in its schools and colleges. Woodring’s 
proposed new system of education and 
teacher education, though it vastly over- 
simplifies and glosses over intricate and 
profound problems, has more than enough 
merit to warrant careful reading, thought- 
ful analysis and genuine experimentation. 


Library Science 


Illinois University. Library School. 
The Nature and Development of the 
Library Collection. Papers presented 
at an Institute conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School No- 
vember 11-14, 1956. 139p. $1.75. 


Specialists’ essays on books for both 
adults and children and young people, 
paperback books, periodicals and docu- 
ments, non book materials and censorship, 
as well as the role of the state library and 
sas wholesaler provide review current prob- 
ems. 


Library Journal. Recommended 
Children’s Books of 1956, compiled by 
Louise Davis Library Journal, 1957. 
113p. $2.00. 


This list of children’s books has been an- 
notated by school and public librarians who 
work with children and know their litera- 
ture. The arrangement by grade and sub- 
ject with author and title index makes the 
material readily available and most useful. 
This carefully annotated and planned list is 
one of the most useful appearing each year. 
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Music 

Boatwricut, Howarp Leake. /n- 
troduction to the Theory of Music. 
Norton, 1956. 289p. $4.25. 

A distinguished text that introduces the 
rudiments of music while giving their his- 
torical setting through the study and writing 
of Gregorian chant, Trouvere songs, and 
classic instrumental melody. Includes sec- 
tions on the physics of music and orchestral 
instruments. Especially suitable for theory 
in a liberal arts curriculum. 


Hovey, Nico W. The Administra- 
tion of School Instrumental Music. 
Belwin, Inc. $1.50. 

Although a public school band or orches- 
tra director would find himself submerged 
in paper work if he followed all suggestions 
in this book, a great number of valuable 
ideas are presented for the novice to heed 
when organizing an instrumental program. 
Suggestions for student help and coopera- 
tion are excellent. 


IrvINE, DEMAR BUEL. Writing About 
Music: A Style Book for Reports and 
Theses. University of Washington 
Press, 1956. 74p. $2.00. 

A very useful book to have in every music 
library. Here is a well-indexed and illus- 
trated guide to preparing papers, theses and 
books. The problems peculiar to music 
papers are well covered in the examples. 

Jounston, LAWRENCE. Parade Tech- 
nique. Belwin, Inc. 60p. $1.25. 

The rudiments of marching, twirling, drum 
majoring and military courtesy are given, 
and the basic factors requisite for presenting 


a marching show are discussed and re-em- 
phasized. 

LawrkENCE, Ropert. The World of 
Opera. Nelson, 1956. 208p. $3.50. 

An informal, but informed and often 
informative commentary on most facets of 
opera today: singers, conductors, repertory, 
impresarios, audiences, claques, opera 
houses, traditions and departures therefrom, 
and the critics. The personal tributes to 
singers and conductors of the recent past 
are especially interesting and provocative. 

Tovey, Sir Donatp Francis. The 
Forms of Music. Meridian, 1956. 251p. 
$1.35 paper. 

A collection of articles written originally 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica by one of 
the leading music commentators of the turn 
of the century. Presents his ideas concern- 
ing the general history of music and certain 
broad aspects of theory and form. Written 
for general understanding. 


Philosophy and Religion 


BELL, HERMON FIsKE. Current Prob- 
lems in Religion. Philosophical, 1956. 
648p. $10.00. 


The author of this book realizes that many 
people of the present day are not satisfied 
with the religion and theory of the past. 
He studies the possibility of a working syn- 
thesis of the old and new. The discussion 
is supplemented by an anthology of extracts 
from writers ranging from Plato and Sopho- 
cles to Fichte and John Wesley. 


Cumont, Franz. The Mysteries of 
Mithra. Dover, 1956. 239p. $1.85. 


Here is a remarkable and little known 
item of religious history. It is well docu- 
mented and the translation seems to be well 
done. 


HacKMAN, Georce. Religion in 
Modern Life. Macmillan, 1957. 480p. 
$4.25. 


Well-ordered, clearly stated, generally 
comprehensive in its concerns, this text is 
attractive and useful. Its title is somewhat 
misleading, though. It should be called 
“The Christian Religion in Modern Life.” 
This is its subject really, and the text is 
a good one on this subject. 


IGLEHART, CHARLES WHEELER. 
Cross and Crisis in Japan. Friendship, 
1957. 166p. $2.50. 


This is a somewhat detailed account of 
the various types of Christian Churches in 
Japan and of their impact upon the life 
of that strategic country. 


Jounson, GERALD Wuirte. The Lun- 
atic Fringe. Lippincott, 1957. 248p. 
$3.95. 


A series of brief studies of controversial 
figures, most of whom were misunderstood, 
were even hated and vilified, in their time. 
The author is a master of sharp satire and 
penetrating analysis. He makes the reader 
wonder as to who the misunderstood great 
may be at the present day. 


SmitH, James Warp. Theme for 
Reason. Princeton University Press, 


1957. 215p. $4.00. 


A well-stated exposition of the necessity 
for our revising “some of our most cherished 
preconceptions about the nature of rational- 
ity” in the light of the realization that the 
position that analytic prepositions and syn- 
thetic prepositions are our only ways of 


talking good sense is only supposition. The 
Theme for Reason is developed in political 
theory, in ethics and then in philosophy 
generally. 


Science and Mathematics 


ApLER, Irvinc. How Life Began. 
Day, 1957. 128p. $2.95. 


A straight, factual account of the scientific 
processes which started and which control 
life is the offering of this clearly illustrated 
book for the young layman. Piquart anal- 
ogies in explanation add interest. 


Baron, ABRAHAM Louts. Man 
Against Germs. Dutton, 1957. 320p. 
$4.50. 


This book should appeal to the layman 
as well as the science student. It is written 
in an interesting style and is easily read. 
The writer considers thirteen different 
germs, their nature and their effect on 
human life. He considers some well known 
and some comparatively recent ones. 


Benson, LyMANn Davin. Plant Clas- 
sification. Heath, 1957. 688p. $9.00. 


This is a handsome, excellently illustrated 
book on the vasculor plants, designed to 
open up the new world of living plants to 
college students and the public and to 
emphasize the principles of classifying, nam- 
ing and describing botanical taxa. 


CassELL, SyLviA. Nature Games and 
Activities. Harper, 1956. 91p. $2.50. 


A good book for children. The sentences 
are short and simple, and the instructions 
are clear. The activities will help children 
learn about nature. 


FERMI, Laura. Atoms for the World. 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
227p. $3.75. 


This is an exceedingly readable piece of 
scientific literature, written by the wife of 
a pioneer in the field of atomic energy. Mrs. 
Fermi tells the story of the Geneva atom 
talks in a very engaging manner. It pro- 
vides interesting reading for the nonscientist 
as well as the expert. 


FisHER, James. The Wonderful 
World of the Sea. Garden City, 1957. 
68p. $2.95. 

A desirable book to use in science class 
when studying the sea and its inhabitants. 
Very good in illustrations and in the history 
of the formation of the sea floor and coasts. 
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IcENHOWER, JosePH B. The First 
Book of Submarines. Watts, 1957. 60p. 
$1.95. 


The complicated details of the operation 
of the submarine, the history of the inven- 
tion, and its method of warfare are all cov- 
ered in this brief, well illustrated text. Each 
page is alive with exciting two-color pictures. 
Junior high school. 


LEHRBURGER, Econ. Transistors 
Work Like This. Roy, 1957. 64p. 
$2.50. 


Beginners in physics and electronics will 
like this simple, interesting and informative 
introduction to transistors. 


McDowe t, C. H. A Short Diction- 
ary of Mathematics. Philosophical, 


1957. 64p. $2.75. 

This practical dictionary is divided into 
two sections—the first one on arithmetic 
and algebra, the second one on plane 
trigonometry and geometry. One finds here 
a clear explanation of terms, signs and 
symbols. Included at the ends of sections 
are tables of weights and measures, time, 
Roman numerals and the Greek alphabet. 


MarRSHALL, JouN S. Physics. Mac- 
millan, 1957. 906p. $8.50. 


This is a very good text for general 
physics in the college. The progression of 
subject matter seems to be in the right 
sequence and of proper depth to give the 
student a good course. The problems are 
sufficient both in number and depth for 
testing comprehension. Systems of units 
are discussed and the student urged to use 
units throughout the text. 


SHUTTLESWORTH, DOROTHY Eb- 
warps. The Story of Rocks. Garden 
City, 1956. 56p. $2.50. 


Text is interesting and factual. Should 
stimulate youth to a scientific study of 
rocks and minerals. The book is a simple 
reference and has information in easy to 
read and understand language. 


Woo..ey, RICHARD VAN DER RIET. 
A Key to the Stars. Philosophival, 
1957. 144p. $4.75. 


This interestingly written book is con- 
cerned with the elementary steps in astron- 
omy and astrophysics and requires little 
mathematics for understanding. 
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Social Science 


AcHeson, DEAN GooDERHAM. A Citi- 
zen Looks at Congress. Harper, 1957. 
124p. $2.50. 


Built around an analysis of Woodrow 
Wilson’s classic study, Congressional Gov- 
ernment, this penetrating study compares 
the Congress Wilson studies in 1884 with 
Congress today. The dynamics of congres- 
sional government are revealed with great 
clarity. 


ALEXANDROV, Victor. Krushchev 
of the Ukraine. Philosophical, 1957. 
216p. $4.75. 


Largely an account of the political ma- 
neuvering of Khrushchev in his rise to power 
in the deadly game of Russian politics, both 
internal and international. The facts seem 
authentic. Certainly the author, an experi- 
enced newspaper man and friend of many 
Russians, is in a position to know. 


BaLpwin, JosepH G. The Flush 
Times of Alabama and Mississippi. 
Sagamore, 1957. 244p. $1.25. Ameri- 
can Century Series. 


The present volume is a reprint of Bald- 
win’s delightful, and important, collection 
of his yarns and sketches. In only two or 
three other sources can the reader so com- 
pletely catch the spirit of the rural South 
and of the Old Southwest. Students of 
American literature and of American history 
owe a genuine debt to the publishers for 
making this out-of-print volume once more 
available. 


BARTEL, RoLanp. London in Plague 
and Fire, 1665-1666. Heath, 1957. 
118p. $1.25 paper. 


A collection of source materials for col- 
lege freshman research papers. The selec- 
tions are good ones. What is not clear is 
why should instructors assign research 
papers if the student does all of his research 
in such a prepared collection. 


BARTRAM, WILLIAM. John and Wil- 
liam Bartram’s America. Devin, 1957. 
418p. $5.00. 


Selections from the travel accounts and 
letters of two great American naturalists, 
giving rare insights into the plant, animal 
and human life of Florida and adjacent 
areas in the 18th and 19th centuries. A 
valuable contribution to Americana. 


Bemis, SAMUEL The Diplo- 
macy of the American Revolution. 
Indiana University Press, 1957. 293p. 
$1.75. 


Historians and their students should wel- 
come this paperback edition of a standard 
historical study. The author has made in 
this new edition a few changes based on 
recent research. That they are minor is 
testimony to the original merit of the study. 


BERNARD, JESSIE SHIRLEY. Social 
Problems at Midcentury; role, status 
and stress in a context of abundance. 
Dryden, 1957. 654p. $5.75. 


Excellent college text based on the con- 
cept that the pervasive motif of social prob- 
lems has changed from mere basic survival 
to concern with the malfunctions of roles 
and status. 


Boer, FRIEDRICH, editor. Igloos, 
Yurts and Totem Poles. Pantheon, 
1957. 124p. $3.50. 


Account of the habits and customs of 
thirteen societies around the globe ranging 
from the Eskimos of North Canada to the 
Samoans. Excellent for those ten years of 
age and up. 


Bueur, WALTER. Knights and Cas- 
tles and Feudal Life. Putnam, 1957. 
72p. $2.50. 


A nicely illustrated account of castles, 
sieges, knights and methods of warfare, and 
other details of feudal life. Of interest to 
upper elementary grades for the most part. 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Children of 
Our World. American Book, 1956. 
223p. 

An extensive study of life throughout the 
globe. It is designed for use in the elemen- 
tary grades. In addition to numerous pic- 


tures there are a series of large maps in 
color. 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Pocahontas 
and her World. Knopf, 1957. 241p. 
$3.00. 


Careful research by the author, excellent 
illustrations, and good book making by the 
publishers together make this young person’s 
biography of Pocahontas of more than rou- 
tine interest. Half of the book deals with 
Indian ways before the settlement of James- 
town. The remainder stresses the impact of 
the white on the Indians. 


CuHarques, Ricnarp D. A Short 
History of Russia. Dutton, 1956. 284p. 
$3.95. 


A book which covers the whole scope of 
Russian history from medieval to modern 
times with such brevity that the general 
reader does not get lost along the way. 
When you look up particular subjects, such 
as the Five Year Plans in such a work, you, 
of course, do not find much detailed infor- 
mation. 


CuurcH, RoNALD JAMES HARRISON. 
West Africa. Longmans, 1957. 547p. 
$8.75. 


In the study of the geography of West 
Africa, the region is reviewed topically and 
by political units. This is the best refer- 
ence book in English for this area. 


CoLsy, CARROLL BUuRLEIGH. Soil 
Savers. Coward, 1957. 48p. $2.00. 


This beautifully illustrated booklet por- 
trays the work of the Soil Conservation 
Service. A welcome addition to the school 
and classroom library. 


CumonT, FRanz. Oriental Religions 
in Roman Paganism. Dover, 1956. 
239p. $1.85 paper. 


This book, originally published early in 
this century, was one which enlarged our 
understanding of the mystery cults and their 
relationship to early Christianity. Students 
interested in the history of religions will cer- 
tainly welcome this chance to add this 
book to their libraries in an inexpensive. 
paperback edition. 


Curry, Roy Watson. Woodrow 
Wilson and Far Eastern Policy. Book- 
man Associates, 1957. 41lp. $6.00. 


A comprehensive analysis of Wilsonian 
policies in China, the Philippines, Japan, 
Siberia, and elsewhere. A worthy addition 
to the literature on the Wilson Era. 


Dorian, Hokahey! Ameri- 
can Indians Then and Now. McGraw. 
1957. 112p. $3.25. 


An excellent source of basic data on the 
American Indian. Through careful selection 
of material and good writing, the authors 
have compiled a most complete account for 
so short a book. Highly recommended for 
school libraries. 
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Farrcuitp, Henry Pratt. The 
Anatomy of Freedom. Philosophical, 
1957. 103p. $3.50. 


This little volume is filled with sprightly 
essays on subjects of eternal importance: 
liberty, free enterprise, freedom of religion, 
etc. The book is timely and the presentation 
is penetrating. 


Fark, Minna R. A History of Ger- 
many. Philosophical, 1957. 438p. 
$6.00. 

A straightforward, compact account of 
German history from the 16th century to 
the present. The book is generally satisfac- 
tory although at this price the reader might 
expect more than one map. 


Fenton, WituiaM N. American In- 
dian and White Relations to 1830. 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1957. 138p. $3.00. 


Largely a bibliographical study of histori- 
cal and ethological materials on the topic. 


Fire, Rospert Hernpon. The Re- 
volt of Martin Luther. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 726p. $9.75. 


A stout, scholarly life of Luther which 
carries his history down to his appearance 
before the Diet of Worms in 1521. The 
author tells the story of Luther’s break with 
Rome with great detail and clarity. This is 
an important book for college libraries. 


FLEMING, PETER. Operation Sea 
Lion. Simon, 1957. 323p. $5.00. 

The story of Germany’s projected invasion 
of Britain in 1940 told in a lively fashion. 
The account of the German occupation plans 
will remind readers of how great the Nazi 
danger was. 


Gross, Feix. Rhodes of Africa. 
Praeger, 1957. 433p. $6.75. 


A biography of Rhodes that shows his 
greatness without glossing over his many 
faults. Those who think of him as a benev- 
olent old gentleman who established schol- 
arship for deserving young men will be 
surprised and may be shocked. 


Hate, Joun R. Napoleon: The 
Story of His Life. Roy, 1957. 216p. 
$3.00. 


There are over 100,000 books about Na- 
poleon, including biographies of formidable 
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size, but the reader who does not feel up 
to undertaking a life-study of this man will 
find this small book an interesting, straight- 
forward account of the great French leader. 


Hatt, WALTER PHELPs AND WIL- 
LIAM STeaRuS Davis. The Course of 
Europe Since Waterloo, 4th ed. Apple- 
ton, 1957. 922p. $6.75. Century His- 
torical Series. 


A thorough revision by Dr. Hall of the 
3rd edition published in 1951. Much of the 
earlier history especially of the Balkan states 
has been so severely condensed as to lose 
some of the interest of previous editions. 
Bibliographies have been brought up to 
date, and brief account included through 
1956. An excellent text for an introductory 
college course on modern European history. 


Hanpiin, Oscar. The Uprooted. 
Grosset, 1957. 310p. $.95. 


A paperback reprint of one of the best 
accounts of American immigration. This 
volume takes as its theme the impact of 
America on the immigrant. It is a humane, 
scholarly piece of work written in a com- 
pelling fashion. 


HuppLesTon, Sistey. France, The 
Tragic Years, 1939-1947. Devin, 1955. 
360p. $5.00. 


A description of these unhappy years in 
France by a journalist resident there at the 
time. The author believes Petain was “per- 
haps the greatest and noblest” of France’s 
great marshals. His account of the reign of 
terror which followed the liberation is a 
frightful tale. 


Humayun, Kasir. The Indian Her- 
itage, 3rd ed. Harper, 1957. 170p. 
$2.75. 


A discussion of certain aspects of India’s 
history by an Indian scholar. An introduc- 
tion sums up the chronological history of 
India so that the Western reader will not 
be completely lost in reading the reflective 
chapters which follow. Suitable for college 
library. 


JoHANSEN, Dorotuy O. Empire of 
the Columbia: A History of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Harper, 1957. 685p. 
$8.00. 

A useful survey of the history of the 


Pacific Northwest. Stresses political and 
economic developments. 


MicHaEL. Memoirs. Dut- 
ton, 1956. 392p. $6.50. 


Memoirs of a Hungarian patriot. Karolyi 
was an aristocrat who gave his land holdings 
to the peasants. After World War I he was 
prime minister and then president of 
Hungary. Soviet and reactionary forces 
drove him into exile. Again after World 
War II he was forced into exile. His 
memoirs give the inside story of Hungary by 
one who knows firsthand. 


KEAN, RoBert GaRLick HILL. 
side the Confederate Government, ed. 
by Edward Younger. Oxford, 1957. 
241p. $5.00. 


A Civil War Diary admirably edited by 
Professor Edward Younger. Robert Kean, 
because of his official position, was in a 
position to give valuable insights into the 
personalities and activities of Jefferson 
Davis’ government. This his diary does 
with clarity and insight. 


Kay, Anpor C. Daring Diplomacy. 
University of Minnesota Press, 1957. 
246p. $5.00. 


The sub-title, “The case of the first 
American ultimatum,” narrows the scope of 
this book to the story of an unusual Hungar- 
ian emigre of the 1850’s, Martin Koszta. The 
story is filled with romance, adventure and 
some genuine historical importance. 


Komarovsky, Mirra. Common 
Frontiers of the Social Sciences. Free, 
1957. 439p. $7.50. 


A study of relationships within the various 
areas of the social sciences. The first part 
deals with history and social research, the 
second with economics and sociology. The 
treatise is specific rather than general in 
approach, since it uses a series of research 
studies as illustration. 


Lover, Dorotuy. The Land and 
People of Belgium. Lippincott, 1957. 
115p. $2.75. 

A small volume intended for young read- 
ers which treats this interesting European 
country. About half of the material is his- 
torical; about half is contemporary. Suita- 
ble for either junior high school or tenth 
grade world history groups. 


MarsHALL, Dorotuy. English Peo- 
ple in the Eighteenth Century. Long- 
mans, 1957. 288p. $6.75. 


Social history probably appeals to the 
general reader more than any other variety, 


and few societies were so interesting as that 
of 18th century England. Perhaps it is 
enough to say of this book that it does 
justice to its subject matter. 


Mays, BENJAMIN ELIJAH. Seeking 
to Be a Christian in Race Reiations. 
Friendship, 1957. 96p. $1.50. 


The title of this book indicates its na- 
ture—a calm discussion of the religious 
approach to race relations by those who 
favor integration. 


HELEN Upson. Essentials 
of Social Group Work Skill. Associa- 
tion, 1957. 180p. $3.50. 


By analysis and cases this book describes 
four skills in group social work by which 
the competent practitioner can develop so- 
cially responsible behavior among his clients. 


Piums, Joun Harowp. The First 
Four Georges. Macmillan, 1957. 188p. 
$4.50. 


A new and more just view of Britain’s 
18th century monarchs from one of the 
better historians of this era. The book will 
interest more than the scholarly specialist. 


ReMMERS, HERMANN Henry. The 
American Teenager. Bobbs, 1957. 
267p. $3.75. 


After fifteen years of sampling the opin- 
ions and attitudes of thousands of teenagers, 
a group of social scientists of Purdue Uni- 
versity, sponsored by the Purdue Opinion 
Panel, have now published their finds. The 
answers from these teenagers give every 
impression of being honest and frank, and 
in some instances the responses are disturb- 
ing. One may not agree, but the book raises 
a host of questions for today’s adult popula- 
tion. It is definitely an important volume. 


RippLe, DonaLp Wayne. Congress- 
man Abraham Lincoln. University of 
Illinois Press, 1957. 280p. $4.50. 


An account, virtually day by day, of 
Lincoln’s single term as a congressman from 
Illinois. Particular attention is devoted to 
his Spot Resolutions and their political 
— Altogether, a thorough, well-written 
study. 


Scott, KENNETH. Counterfeiting in 
Colonial America. Oxford, 1957. 283p. 
$5.00. 

The author handles his obscure topic in 
a manner designed to appeal to the general 
reader. He succeeds very well, but the 
scholarly world will properly deplore the 
absence of footnotes. 
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SMITH, THoMas LYNN and others. 
Social Problems. Crowell, 1955. 517p. 
$4.75. 


A symposium and text to serve as an in- 
troduction at college level. Seventeen schol- 
ars, each a recognized specialist in the 
area in which he writes, have collaborated 
in this excellent book. Of special interest 
to educators is the section on “Problems in 
Education,” remarkable for its insight and 
concise analysis. 


Syme, Ronawp. Desoto: Finder of 
the Mississippi. Morrow, 1957. 96p. 
$2.50. 


De Soto’s life is here told for junior 
readers. The print is large, the illustrations 
are handsome, and the text is adequate. 


THomaASs, ALFRED BARNABY. Latin 
America: A History. Macmillan, 1956. 
801p. $6.50. 


A comprehensive history of Latin America 
from colonial times to the present, suitable 
for use as a textbook in college courses. 
School libraries will find it suitable for 
reference purposes. 


Tunis, Epwin. Colonial Living. 
World, 1957. 155p. $4.95. 


Edwin Tunis is a first-rate artist, and he 
has done an excellent job in depicting the 
way of life in Colonial America. His 
sketches, done in black and white, are 
splendid and the text is well written. No 
phase of seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury living seems to have escaped the au- 
thor. Though designed probably for the 
junior high school level, this book will be 
— by older students and adults as 
well. 


WELLs, ARTHUR WALTER. Southern 
Africa, rev. and el. ed. Dutton, 1956. 
499p. $7.50. 

A new and enlarged edition of a standard 
guidebook. The wealth of detail and illus- 
trations make this a good volume even if 


you intend to travel no nearer Africa than 
your armchair. 


Wuarton, Henry. The Life of John 
Smith, English Soldier; tr. by Laura 
Strikes. University of North Carolina 
Press, 1957. 101p. $4.00. 

This is a translation of a late seventeenth 
century biography written originally in 
Latin. Its importance stems from the fact 
that the author, a careful scholar, lauds the 
controversial Smith, and vouches for his 
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much questioned veracity. Beautifully 
edited, with introduction. 

Wuite, Recinatp J. Waterloo to 
Peterloo. Macmillan, 1957. 202p. 
$3.75. 


Even though Britain stood at the thresh- 
old of its great century in 1815, the years 
after Waterloo were turbulent ones. Here 
is an excellent, well-written account of 
those years. 


Textbooks 


AcHEson, Patricia C. America’s 
Colonial Heritage. Dodd, 1957. 201p. 
$3.00. 


A sketchy history of colonial America for 
high school students. Its aim is to show how 
American democracy and culture were de- 
veloped. 


BRANDWEIN, Paut F. and others. 
You and Science; You and Your 
W orld. Harcourt, 1956. 


These up-to-date science texts with their 
colorful illustrations and timely experiments 
should provide excellent tools for the science 
teacher. 


FREDERICKSEN, Hazet. The Child 
and His Welfare, 2nd ed. Freeman, 
1957. 364p. $5.00. 


A thorough revision of this text brings 
material and reading lists up-to-date. A 
brief chapter on growth and development of 
the child has been added, and listings of 
suitable films. 


Hoyt, Rosert S. Europe in the 
Middle Ages. Harcourt, 1957. 653p. 
$6.95. 


A new textbook for college courses in 
medieval history. The book is quite satisfac- 
tory, although it does not differ greatly from 
several others already in the field. 


KitanpeR, FREDERICK. 
Health for Modern Living. Prentice, 
1957. 494p. $4.95. 


This book is written for young college 
students. It is carefully divided into twenty 
interesting chapters and an appendix. Sug- 
gested activities and review questions will 
appeal to the students. 


Loomis, CHarLEs P. Rural Sociol- 
ogy: The Strategy of Change. Pren- 
tice, 1957. 488p. $5.50. 

Stimulating text for use on the college 
level. Outstanding merit of the book is that 
it provides an analytical scheme that can 


be applied readily and meaningfully to the 
structure of rural society. 


List 
ABRAHAM, Henry J. Government As 


Entrepreneur and Social Servant. Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1956. 61p. $1.00. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
Expanding Resources for College 
Teaching. The Council, 1956. 137p. 
$1.50. Social Studies, ser. 1. +60; 
report of committees and conferences, 
(vol. 20). 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
County, Regional and District Library 
Laws. ALA, 1957. 35p. 


AMERICAN LiBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Public Library Service. ALA, 1956. 
74p. 


ANDERSON, W. R. Rachmaninov and 
His Pianoforte Concerto. Hinrichsen 


(C. F. Peters). 24p. 


Bowman, WALLACE B. Business Let- 


ter Typing. South-Western, 1957. 122p. 
$1.32. 


Burns, ConsTANcE M. and others. 


Yale Fairfield Study of Elementary 
Teaching. 141p. Yale, 1956. 141p. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGE, Claremont, 
Calif. Claremont College Reading Con- 
ference; twenty-first yearbook, 1956. 
Claremont College Curriculum Labo- 
ratory. 191p. $2.50. 


CutsHaw, Joun. Brahms—An Out- 
line of His Life and Music. Hinrichsen 
(C. F. Peters). 31p. 


BicKINSON, ALAN EDGAR FREDERIC. 
The Art of J. S. Bach. Hinrichsen 
(C. F. Peters). 260p. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Ma- 
terials. Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College, 
1957. 264p. $1.00. 


GaLPIN, WILLIAM FREEMAN. Syra- 
cuse and Teacher Education: The First 
Fifty Years Syracuse University Press, 
1956. 56p. $2.50. 


GREENE, THEODORE P. Wilson at 
Versailles. Heath, 1957. 114p. $1.25. 


Hunt, DeWitt. Work Experience 
Education Programs in American 
Secondary Schools. U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1957. 94p. 


LaNcwiLL, Lynpsay. Waits Wind 
Band Horn. C. F. Peters. 219p. 
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CUBBERLEY OF STANFORD 


AND HIS CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 
by Jesse B. Sears and Adin D. Henderson 


Set against the background of the most exciting and decisive period 
in American education, this biography presents Ellwood Patterson 
Cubberley (1868-1941) in all significant aspects of his long and 
notable career as teacher, scholar, administrator, author, editor, and 
philanthropist. This book is a warm and sympathetic account of his 
life and work, of interest to all who are concerned with the creative 
role of American education. Eleven pages of photographs. $5.75 


THE CHILD 
WITHIN THE GROUP 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SELF-GOVERNMENT 
by Marion E. Turner 


With a Foreword by Theodore M. Newcomb. A record and analysis 
of a unique experiment which provides new information on the 
development of self-control among children, on how early group 
controls become effective with them, and other important topics. $3.00 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
CHART 


by Lester B. Sands and Richard E. Gross 


The history of education is concisely depicted in this four-color 
chart, now completely revised and brought up to date. The chart 
outlines for each period the aims of education, main schools of 
thought, typical curriculum, leaders and their contributions, and 
other aspects of education. $2.50 


Stanford University Press e Stanford, California 
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Outstanding New Educational Gooke 


THE ADOLESCENT VIEWS HIMSELF: 


A Psychology of Adolescence 
By RUTH S'TRANG, Columbia University. 581 pages, $7.95 (text edition 
available ) 


Here is a functional and practical undergraduate text presenting a realistic view of ado- 
lescents as they see themselves and their world. Described through the eyes of young people 
themselves, it shows their present perplexities and tasks, their future, and their attitudes. 
By combining the statements of adolescents with established psychological facts, the author 
emphasizes all that is common and unique to this age group. 


HOW TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By BERNARD G. KELNER, University of Pennsylvania. Ready in 
February 


In a down-to-earth and readable style, the author shows the basic teaching method in the 
elementary school. It is designed for the student preparing to teach, as well as for the be- 
ginning teacher seeking help in the critical “first-days” and the veteran teacher anxious to 
improve. Definite suggestions are offered, from getting a position to evaluation on the job; 
and important teaching problems are considered in the light of actual classroom experience. 


EVALUATION TECHNIQUES FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


By DENIS BARON, Oregon State College and HAROLD W. BERNARD, 


Oregon State System of Higher Education. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion. Ready in January 


An exceptionally well-written text offering the classroom teacher a nontechnical orientation 
toward tests—their uses and limitations. Such approaches to evaluation as intelligence, 
achievement and diagnostic tests are described. In addition, the use of scales, inventories, 
sociograms, and teacher observation and interpretation have been made a part of the 
evaluation program. A unique method of relating achievement to mental age is given. 
Though shorter than other evaluation texts, its coverage is wide. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By RUTH EVANS, Springfield College; MARY E. BACON, Principal, 
Springfield, Mass.; THELMA I. BACON, Springfield; and JOIE F. 
STAPLETON, University of Kansas. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education & Recreation. Ready in March 
The emphasis in this new elementary physical education “methods” text is on the im- 
portance of teaching physical education as an integral part of the total school program. Its 
three sections include a brief statement of philosophy of both elementary education and 
physical education; suggested programs of physical education for children; and suggestions 


for planning and conducting special programs. An ideal guide for classroom teachers as 
well as a text in teacher-training colleges. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Send for 


copies on 


approval 
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SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


By JON EISENSON and MARDEL OGILVIE 


“This book helps the teacher (1) understand the problems of the speech 
defective child, and (2) acquire practical information as to when, why 
and how to translate their understanding into corrective practice.”"— 
Central States Speech Journal—1957, 294 pages, $4.25 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


By EARL S. JOHNSON 


“... the author is primarily concerned with the whole process of edu- 
cation and its relation to the cultural context within which it operates . . . 
The scope of the book as well as the author's point of view call to mind 
at many points some of the most challenging writings of John Dewey.”— 
Educational Leadership—1956, 476 pages, $5.75 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


By ARTHUR T. JERSILD 


“Dr. Jersild, an accepted author of considerable renown in regard to 
advanced research in psychology, has combined in his latest work the 
philosophy underlying mental health advancement with the unique 
psychology needed in working with the adolescent . . . This book can 
certainly be considered an addition of worth to our study of adolescence.” 
—Teachers College Record—1957, 438 pages, $5.00 


GUIDING GROWTH IN READING 


By MARGARET G. McKIM 


“In his foreword to this book Gates predicts that ‘A great many teachers 
will find this the most helpful book in the teaching of reading that has 
appeared in a long time.’ The book is practical and straightforward 
throughout, and is replete with specific suggestions about what the 
teacher should be trying to accomplish, and how resources can be used.”— 
The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin—1955, 548 
pages, $5.50 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING, Revised Edition 


By GLENN MYERS BLAIR 


“The difficult and bulky subject of setting up remedial programs where 
none have existed before is handled efficiently and thoroughly in this 
book with a minimum of theory and a maximum of practical suggestions. 
.. . No teacher need ‘grope’ if she has this book in her hands!”—The 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principles—1956, 
409 pages, $5.25 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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